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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
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HARVEY P. PEET, LL.D., 


THE EMINENT TEACHER OF DEAF MUTES. 


Tus is a conspicuous character. The 
entire “make-up” is prominent. Observe 
the features. The head has a good frunt, 
a good top, and a high crown. There is 
meaning in every muscle, nerve, and 
wrinkle. No one would take this organ- 
ization for anything less than that of a 
leader. Compare each organ in this 
head with those of any bad man, and 
note the difference. But let us come to 
particulars, First, the body is large; 
his weight must be from 175 pounds up- 
ward, The quality of the whole is good. 
The size of the brain is as much above 
the average as the body is. Then ob- 
serve the leading groups of organs and 
faculties. If we begin at the base, we 
find each and all of the social group, in- 
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cluding Amativeness, Conjugality, Ad- 
hesiveness, Parental Love, and Inhabit- 
iveness, large. This renders him genial, 
neighborly, affectionate, companionable. 

Next, if we pass to the crown, we find 
large SelfEsteem, large Firmness, and 
large Approbativeness. This group gives 
him dignity, manliness, authority, a sense 
of honor, and ambition to be “some- 
body.” Passing to the intellectual re- 
gion, we find large perceptive and large 
teflective faculties. This includes Lan- 
guage, Causality, Comparison, etc., and 
enables him to observe quickly, express 





himself accurately, and comprehend a 
whole subject. Such a cast of intellect 
would be both philosophical and scien- 
tific, reducing theories to practice. The 
side-head, including Secretiveness, De- 
structiveness, Aequisitiveness, etc., is not 
so prominent. He is without foxy cun- 
ning, has nothing’ of vindictiveness or 
revenge, and cares nothing for money, 
aside from its use. He is no miser, but 
generous to a fault. 

Then, coming to the coronal region, 
we find large Benevolence, lange Vene- 
ration and Conscientiousness, with full 
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Hope and moderate Spirituality, render- 
ing him a kindly, devotional, and jast 
man. Not over-hopeful; performing ra+ 
ther more than he promises; and requir- 
ing the evidence of hi& senses to conyince 
him of a truth, He would\be open to 
convittion, thgugh slow to believe. Now 
add large Combativeness, which serves 
to energize his mental operations rather 
than to make him belligerent, and you 
have the groupsand the physiological 
conditions on which his natural character 
is based. 

Judging by the prominence and clear- 
ness of the well-chiseled features, we 
may infer that it is a cultivated or edu- 
cated mind; and this is the outline by 
which we come to our conclusions. Put- 
ting all these groups together, we may 
infer the sphere, calling, or oceupation 
to which he is best adapted. Were hea 
youth, yet to select a pursuit, we should 
place him in the ministry or ww some 
missionary work. He would do well as 
a teacher of the sciences in a college or 
university. 

But what of his history? Tts = 
shows that of all the American teachers 
of the deaf and dumb—indeed, probably 
of all on either side of the Atlantic—the 
subject of this sketch is the one who has 
had under his care the greatest number 
of deaf mutes; has built up the largest 
institution in the world ; has written the 
most voluminously on all topies connect- 
ed with deafmute education; has com- 
piled the series of text-books in most 
general use; and, in short, has been, in 
every respect, one of the most successful 
teachers of deaf mutes that the world 
has seen. 

Harvey PRINDLE PEET was born in BethJe- 
hem, Litchfield Co., Ct., Nov. 19,1794. Though 
one of the smallest and roughest towns in the 
State, Bethlehem has been remarkably favored 
in the successive ministrations of two great 
lights of the Chureh, the Rev. Joseph Bellamy, 
D.D., and Rey. Azel Backus, D.D.,* both emi- 
nent as theologians, as preachers, and as teach- 
ers of youth. Dr. Backus, afterward the first 
president of Hamilton Oollege, conducted in this 
town a family school of high character, which 
attracted to Bethlehem several families of rare 
intelligence and refinement, Under such influ- 
ences, the intellectual and religious tone of the 
society in which the earlier years of the subject 
of this sketeh were passed, was eminently such 


* Dr. Bellamy and Dr. Backus were both characters 
original to the verge of eccentricity. It used to be said 
of the latter that, when out of the pulpit, he ought never 
te go in it, and when in it, ought never to go out. 








as to favor the acquisition of that force of char- 
acter, amenity of manners, and strength of relig- 
ious teeling for which Dr. Peet has ever_been 
distinguished ; while at tlie same time, born a 
farmer’s son, and growing up with healthful 
alternations of study, labor, and free recreation 
on the rugged and picturesque hills of Litch- 
field County, he acquired that well-developed 
frame, freedom of movement, physical hardi- 


hood, and practical tact which have emaimently. 


fitted him for the exhausting work of@ teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, — 

His early advantages of education were 2 few, 
working on a farm jn the summer, and attending 
a district school in winter, and fond of reading, 
at all seasons. Like many other New England 
boys who have worked their own way .to edu» 
cation, and in the rough process acquired the 
power of working their way to subsequent dis- 
tinction, his first upward step was in assuming 
the post of teacher in a district school, at the 
early age of sixteen. Continuing this employ- 
ment for five winters, at the age of twenty-one 
he had established a character for efficiency in 
this profession which procured him the situa- 
tion of teacher of English studies in schools of 
a higher class. The prospects of higher use- 
fulness opening before him, he was prompted 
to strenuous efforts for the attainment of a col- 
lege education. While the teacher of a class 
in English studies in the school of Dr. Backus 
already mentioned, he began his Latin gram- 
mar, After a delay, chiefly occasioned by the 
want of means, he went in the fall of 1815 to 
Andover, and fitted for college in Phillips’ Acad- 
emy, under the care of John Adams, LL.D., 
father of William Adams, D.D., of New York. 
As an illustration of the eariy difficulties which 
young Peet manfully met and overcome in his 
struggle for a liberal education, we mention 
that, at Andover, he earned a portion of his 
support by gardening in summer, and sawing 
wood in winter. 

Mr. Peet entered Yale College in 1818, and 
graduated in 1822, taking rank with the first 
ten of his class. His original purpose was to 
deyote himself to the work of the Christian 
ministry, but an invitation to engage as an in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb in the American 
Asylum at Hartford gave him an opportunity 
for discovering his special fitness for this then 
new profession. Thus began that career which 
has proved so honorable to himself and so 
beneficial to that afflicted portion of the human 
family in whose service his life has been spent. 

Within two years after he joined that Asy- 
lum he was selected as its steward. The duties 
of that post were superadded to, those of the 
daily instruction of a class, either alone suffi- 
cient to task the energies of an ordinary man, 
as the steward had the sole control of the do- 
mestic department, and of the pupils out of 
school hours. Shortly before assuming the 
duties of steward, he married his first wife, 
daughter of Isaac Lewis, D.D., an estimable, 
accomplished, and pious woman, who proved in 
every sense a help-meet for him, but was spar- 
ed to him only about eight years. 





In the year 1830 the Directors of the New 
York Institution forthe Deaf and Dumb, the 
second American school of that character in 
date of establishment, were awakened to the 
importance of placing their schol on higher 
ground. Seeking for a mah whose weight of 
character, acqnaintatice with the nrost success- 
ful modes of itistruction, and.whose tried effi- 
ciency as a teacher and executive officer would 
invite confidence in advance, who could intro- 
duce improved methods into the school-room, 
and at the same time order and efficiency in all 
departments of the Institution, their attention 
was fortunately directed to Mr. Peet, who had 
already established a reputation for equal and 
eminent efficiency as a teacher of deaf mutes 
and as the superintendent of an asylum. 

Mr. Peet, entering on his new duties on the 
1st of February, 1831, found, in the task be- 
fore him, abundant need of all his energy and 
resources, Order and comfort in the household, 
discipline and diligence among the pupils, and 
interest and method in the school-room, had 
to take the place of confusion, negligence, fre- 
quent insubordination, and of the imperfect 
methods of instruction which were previously 
pursued. In addition to the oversight of all 
the details of the establishment, enough to task 
the full energies of most men, he taught for 
several years the most advanced class during 
the regular school-hours. 

Those who were then members of the Insti- 
tution still retain a vivid recollection of the 
wonderful powers of command which Mr. Peet 
displayed over the male pupils, many of them 
stout young men, grown up wild before coming 
to school, habitually turbulent, and prejudiced 
in advance against the new teacher. Equally 
vivid is their recollection of the lucid and for- 
cible manner in which hé was wont to deliver 
in pantomime a religious lécture or a moral ex- 
hortation, or narrate an incident. of Bible his- 
tory. 

The effect of Mr. Peet’s labors was soon 
evinced by a marked improvement in every 
department of the Institution, which, from that 
day to this, has been steadily gaining in repu- 
tation and usefulness. The New York Institu- 
tion became in a few years the largest on this 
side of the Atlantic, and gaining slowly but 
surely, during thirty-seven years, in the confi- 
dence of the public and of the Legislature of 
New York, it is now the largest of its kind in 
the world. When Mr. Peet came to it he found 
about eighty pupils; when he resigned ‘his 
charge to his son, his elected successor, about 
a year and a half ago, the number exceeded 
four hundred. It is still increasing. 

When Dr, Peet, to give him the title (LL_D.) 
conferred by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, had succeeded, after 
several years of effort, in collecting round him 
an able and well-trained corps of teachers, he 
turned his attention to the preparation of a 
course of instruction, or a series of language 
lessons adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of a class of deaf mutes, then a very serious 
want. We have only space here to observe 
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that the Elementary Lessons for the Deaf and 
Dumb, prepared by Dr. Peet, are the only ones 
in the English language which have given gen- 
eral satisfaction, or have come into anything 
like general use. They are planned on a prin- 
ciple of philosophical progress, beginning with 
the very simplest forms of thought and of lan- 
guage, ahd gradually ascending to the more 
difficult and complex. 

Of the writings of Dr. Peet on the Statistics 
of the Deaf and Dumb, on the History of the 
Art of Deaf-Mute Instruction, on the Legal 
Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and 
Dumb (the most complete treatise on that sub- 
ject in our language), on the Notions of the 
Deaf and Dumb before Instruction, we have 
barely space to indicate the titles, and this list 
does not embrace half of his contributions in 
his Annual Reports, in the pages of the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Dumb, and more recently in 
the Herald of Health, of this city, to the litera- 
ture of his art. 

In the summer of 1851 he visited many of 
the European schools for deaf mutes, and made 
an interesting and valuable report of his obser- 
vations.* 

All three of Dr. Peet’s sons inherited his zeal 
and talent for deaf-mute instruction. The two 
younger, who were prematurely removed by 
death about seven years since, were already 
teachers of tried efficiency, and of the brightest 
promise of future usefulness. The eldest, Isaac 
Lewis Peet, who so worthily succeeds to the 
laborious and responsible office resigned by his 
venerable father, is universally esteemed one of 
the most accomplished teachers of deaf mutes 
in the world. 

The last great labor of Dr. Peet was the 
planning and erection of the new buildings of 
the Institution on Washington Heights. These 
spacious, elegant, and admirably arranged 
buildings, standing on a site unsurpassed for 
salubrity, convenience, and beauty of prospect, 
form a splendid property held in trust for the 
deaf and dumb of this State to all generations. 

Though Dr. Peet has retired from the active 
duties of his profession, he still takes a part as 
one of its board of directors in the management 
of the Institution, and with the title of Emeri- 
tus Principal, resides near it, ready to aid with 
his counsels in any emergency. He still retains 
also his zeal for the cause of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, and notwithstanding he has passed three- 
score years and ten, he took an active part in 
a conference of the principals of the American 
institutions, held in Washington last May, of 
which he was chosen the presiding officer. 

The retirement of Dr. Peet, in the semi-cen- 
tenary year of the Institution, from the post he 
had held nearly thirty-eight years, and dur- 
ing which time he had had the care of more 
than seventeen hundred deaf mutes, was mark- 
ed by the greatest and most remarkable gath- 
ering of educated deaf mutes that the world 
has seen. Five or six hundred of this class 
filled the spacious chapel of the Institution to 


* Annexed to the Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
New York Institution. 








witness the presentation to their retiring teach- 
er, friend, and benefactor of a splendid service 
of plate, their own gift, delivered by one of their 
number, in their name, in a graceful speech, 
“as a testimonial,” to quote his own words,* 
“of our high appreciation of your long devo- 
tion to the instruction of deaf mutes, and our 
gratitude for the benefits of education which 
you have bestowed upon us.” 

Well might Dr. Peet reply as he did: 

“With emotions too deep for utterance, I ac- 
cept the testimonial which you have so grace- 
fully and kindly presented to me. It shall ever 
be cherished as one of my most precious pos- 
sessions, and as such be transmitted to my de- 
scendants. The sight of it will ever awaken 
pleasant feelings, reminding me of this, one of 
the happiest days of my life—the crowning day 
of more than forty-five years of zealous labor 
in behalf of the deafand dumb. Retiring now 
to seek that repose, grateful after long labor, 
necessary at my advanced age, this memorial 
will be to me a proof that I have not lived and 
labored in vain; that the deaf and dumb, in 
whose. service the best years of my life have 
been spent, have minds and hearts capable of 
the very highest cultivation, as is testified by 
their warm gratitude to their teachers, and 
their graceful mode of showing that gratitude,” 

THE HISTORY OF THE ART. 

The subject of deaf-mute instruction possess- 
es so much interest for all intelligent minds, 
that a brief glance at its history will here prove 
acceptable to the reader. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb is one 
of the greatest triumphs of modern science 
and benevolence over ancient prejudices. Even 
now, the schools for this exceptional] class of 
learners, unknown in the palmy days of Greek 
and Roman learning, are equally unknown 
among the most. civilized nations not of the 
Christian faith. They have been a peculiar 
growth of the highest stage of Christian civ- 
ilization. Multiplying, since a comparative- 
ly recent period, in France, in Germany; in 
this country and several countries of Europe 
becoming established as a regular part of that 
duty of education which the State owes to all 
its children, they are sparsely scattered in 
other Christian countries, and never dreamed of 
among the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Turks, or 
the Persians. 

It is, in fact, only where the light of the Bible 
shines, where the worth and lofty destiny of 
the soul are recognized, that charity learns to 
have a higher aim than the mere relief of phys- 
ical want and suffering; and that means are 
sought to enlighten the darkened mind, to sup- 
ply the loss of one or more of the avenues of 
sense, and to train for usefulness in this world 
and happiness in the next those whom the pri- 
vation of the faculty of hearing cuts off from 
the ordinary means of intellectual and moral 
development. 

Abandoned for many centuries to that igno- 

*-The orator on this occasion, Mr. John Witschief, 


wrote out his speech in words, but delivered it in signs, 
and Dr. Peet replied in the same way. 








rance and degradation which are native to un- 
instructed man, and from which, by the com- 
bined efforts of a multitude of superior minds, 
society has been gradually emerging during a 
period beginning far back of the historic eras, 
the deaf and dumb are now recognized as heirs 
with their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
in the ability to strive after inftéMectual eleva- 
tion and moral excellence, and in their ‘hopes 
of immortality. 

This peculiar branch of education has, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, attracted not only 
men of enlarged benevolence, but those of in- 
tellectual power, of deep reflection, and inde- 
pendent thought. There is no profession that, 
in proportion to its numbers, has presented a 
larger number of men of mark. Its first pro- 
fessors, Pedro Ponce and J. P. Bonet,* in Spain, 
the former of whom began his labors very little 
over three centuries ago, showed great mental 
force and originality in undertaking the educa- 
tion of those who had been, on the high authori- 
ty of Aristotle, held from the very beginning 
of literature and science absolutely incapable 
of instruction. Wallis, to whom is conceded 
the first rank among the early English teachers 
of deaf mutes, was eminent in his day for sound 
practical knowledge. J.C. Ammon, of Amster- 
dam,t and Samuel Heinicke, of Saxony,§ the 
early advocates of the artificial method of in- 
struction by articulation, while somewhat er- 
ratic in their philosophy, yet exemplified the 
errors of genius. Their aims were lofty, but 
they failed to see the bounds set, in the nature 
of things, to human effort. The Abbé De I- 
Epée, the great founder of the natural method 
of teaching deaf mutes by the aid of an ex- 
panded and cultivated dialect of their native 
language of gestures, while his principal claim 
on our reverence rests on his large-hearted, 
self-sacrificing benevolence, was still a remark- 
able man intellectually, not less than morally. 
His great invention of methodic signs, decried 
as it has been by those who misunderstood it, 
or judged it by its abuse, undeniably marks a 
new era in the history of deafmute instruc- 
tion. It led to that development and cultiva- 
tion of the language of signs which is the most 





* John Paul Bonet published at Madrid, in 1620, the 
earliest known treatise on the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb—<Arte para Ensenar a Liablar los Mudos. He 
instructed a younger brother of Velasco, the Constable 
of Castile. Sir Kenelm Digby's account of this deaf mute, 
entitled ‘Lord of Great Quality,” was the’ means of 
awakening attention to the deaf and dumb in England. 

+ Dr. John Wallis, Professor of Mathematics at Oxford, 
1616-1708. 

¢ Author of the Surdus Loguens, remarkable for his ex- 
aggerated views of the divine character and efficacy of 
speech. Wallis and Ammon were among the first to de- 
scribe the positions and movements of the vocal organs 
in the pronunciation of each letter. 

§ Heinicke was the founder of the first school for deaf 
mutes which was taken under the patronage of a govern- 
ment—that of Leipsic, in Saxony, founded in 1778. Hein- 
icke’s labors as a teacher began within five years of those 
of Dr. l'Epée and Braidwood, the eminent founders of 
the first regular institutions in France and Great. Britain 
respectively, about 1760, The teachers in each country 
who preceded them never had more than two or three 
pupils at once. 
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distinguishing feature of the method prevailing 
in the French and American schools, followed 
in this respect, more or less closely, by the 
greater number of similar schools in other 
countries; and with De l’Epée began the found- 
ing of institutions, the winning of popular and 
of royal favor for the education of the unfor- 
tunate deaf and dumb. 

Sicard,* Bébian,} Morel, Piroux, and others 
in France ; Jaeger, Neumann, Daniel, Hill, and 
others in Germany; Braidwood,t Watson, 


Assarotti and Pendola, in Italy; Hirzel, in 
Switzerland; the Guyots§ in Holland and 
Carton in Belgium ; these and other distinguish- 


ecl names have illustrated the art of deaf-mute | 


instruction on the other side of the Atlantic. 
To speak of them adequately would require 
many pages. Two of those named above, the 


Abbé Carton, of Bruges,and Mr. Henri Hirzei, | 
of Lausanne, have attained marked success in | 


the education of a person at once deaf, dumb, 


and blind, though neither the Anna Zimmer- | 


mans of the former, nor the James Edward 
Meystre of the latter, possessed the rare mental 
organization that has shed such a halo round 
the name of Laura Bridgman, the world-re- 
nowned pupil of our own countryman, Dr. 8. 
G. Howe, of Boston, a man eminent not only 
as an educator of the blind, but in other fields 
of philanthropy. 

Of the American teachers of deaf mutes there 


cal acumen, varied talent, and successfyl zeal 
in the cause of general education. We hardly 
need remind the reader of the name and repu- 
tation of Thomas H. Gallaudet, by whom, in 
conjunction with Laurent Clerc,] the art of 
deaf-mute instruction, improved in France by 
the successive labors of those great masters, 
De l’Epée, Sicard, and Bébian, was brought to 


this country very little over halfa century ago. | 
Among the early associates of Mr. Gallaudet 


were Wm. C. Woodbridge, Lewis Weld, and 
William W. Turner. Jobn A. Jacobs, who has 


been more than forty years at the head of the | 





markable for his succese in the instruction of Massieu 
and Clere. His “Course of Instruction for a Deaf Mute 
from Birth,” which reads like a philosophical y 
was very popular in the first two decades of this century. 

+ Bébian was one of the best practical teachers the 
world has seen. The reformation of the system of De 
T'Epée and Sicard, which was running into an exaggera- 
tion of the use of methodical signs, is due to his talent 
and enthasiastic labors. 

¢ Thomas Braidwood founded a school near Edin- 
barg as early as 1764. Dr. Joseph Watson, a relative of 
Braidwood, was long at the head of the London Asylum, 
and published, in 1809, a valuable work as a guide to 
teachers. 

§ The Liste Litteraire Philocophe of the younger Guyot, 
is a catalogue of works on deaf-mute instruction, ex- 
tending to 500 pages. 

1 This venerable deaf mute, the best educated of the 
pupils of Sicard, and pronounced by the great authority 
of Bébian the best teacher in the institution of Paris fif- 
ty-five years ago, still survives in a green oldage. He 
married a deaf mate, and his son, blessed with the full 

of bis faculties, is the pastor of a church in 
Philadelphia. 
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Kentucky Institution, and yields tono other 
man in zeal in the cause of the deaf and dumb, 
was the pioneer of this art on the other side of 
the Alleghanies, Many other teachers, younger 
than these, would deserve favorable mention, 
did our limits permit. Mr. Gallaudet left sons 
who are adding largely to the claims of their 
family and name in the gratitude of the deaf 
and dumb. 

That this profession attracts men of intellect, 


| and favors its development, is further testified 
Baker, Buxton, and others in Great Britain ; 


by the fact, that several of those who began 


| life as teachers of the deaf and dumb after- 


ward became eminent in other professions; for 
instance, President Barnard, of Columbia Col- 
lege; Prof. George E. Day, of Yale College ; 
and President Chapin, of Beloit College, Wis- 
consin, were all, in early life, teachers in the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


_—_——s eo 


HOW TO TREAT DELINQUENTS. 


[Wueruer kindness and moral suasion, or 
legislation and the Maine Law, are best to re- 
strain dram-drinking ; whether corporal punish- 
ment or Christian kindness is best to govern 
boys and girls, are among the leading questions 
which honest men discuss from even opposite 
points of view. There are religious men, to- 


| day, who cry out, “An eye for an eye,” and “A 


life for a life.” Others, equally religious, think 


| gi 1 -b y ; 
have been several distinguished for philosophi- | meee ne Sey Berets pera Fey 8 Beimemen 


benefit to culprit or community. But here is a 
sensible plan for the management and improve- 
ment of the unfortunate and the bad. It is fur- 
nished at our request by one thoroughly com- 


| petent, and in authority—one who speaks, not 


from hearsay, but from his own knowledge. 
We feel warranted in predicting the best suc- 
cess for the institution considered. Let others 
learn by this example.—Eb. A. P. J.] 


THE INDIANA HOUSE OF REFUGE. 
An Act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana, creating this institution, was ap- 
proved March 7, 1867. The institution is situ- 


| ated on a farm of 220 acres, combining fertility 
* Roche Ambrose Sicard, the disciple and successor to | 
De l'Epée in the Institution of Paris, was chiefly re- | 


of soil and beauty of location, three-fourths of 
a mile south of the village of Plainfield, on the 
Terrehaute and Indianapolis Railroad, fourteen 
miles west of Indianapolis. 

The institution was formally opened and de- 
clared ready for the reception of inmates on 
the first day of January, 1868. The first boy 
was admitted to its discipline on the 26th of the 
same month; and on the 80th fourteen more 
(ten of them fresh from the Penitentiary), their 
ages ranging from nineteen downward. These 
boys were as hardened in crime as time and 
circumstances could well make them. Addi- 
tions were made to this number, until on the 
7th of December it reached 108—boys. The 
plan adopted for their management is generally 
known as the “ family system.” This plan di- 
vides the inmates of the institution into fami- 
lies, each family consisting of fifty boys, hav- 
ing a separate house and proper family officers, 
all the families being under the jurisdiction of 





acommon superintendent. The institution has 
none of the characteristics or aspects of a pri- 
son, and depends for its success much more 
upon the exercise of moral means than of co- 
ercive instrumentalities. The sole object is to 
correct the habits and reform the characters of 
the inmates committed to its guardianship. 
The means employed are instruction and labor, 
under wholesome discipline, accompanied by a 
system of rewards and punishments. 

The instruction embraces physical, mental, 
moral, and religious culture. The labor—prin- 
cipally agricultural—is such as is adapted to 
the age and capacity of the inmates, and will 
enable them to gain a respectable livelihood 
when discharged from the institution, The 
discipline approximates to that of a well-regu- 
lated Christian family, and is uniform in every 
department. 

All the boys, no matter what be the nature 
or extent of the crime for which they are sent 
in, are received on an equality, and are given 
to understand, on entering, that they are sent 
there to be reformed, and that their reformation 
is to be accomplished gradually ; that as fast 
as good resolutions are manifested in prac- 
tice, they will be encouraged, and opportuni- 
ties offered for development; that they hold 
their future destiny in their own hands; that 
every noble and generous act they perform 
will raise their moral standing in the institu- 
tion and hasten their progress through it; and 
that every vicious and selfish action will lower 
their moral standing and impede their progress 
through it. The inmates exhibit the greatest 
possible variety of minds, habits, tempera- 
ments, and dispositions. They also represent 
the Various results of improper parental disci- 
pline and corrupt social influences. 

Scooped up from the back alleys, moral 
sinks, and pitfalls of the different cities and 
towns throughout Indiana, their appetites and 
propensities are low and groveling. The first 
important duty to be performed after receiving 
such boys into the institution is to become fa- 
miliar with each one’s temperament, disposi- 
tion, and peculiarities, and to make a diagnosis 
of his moral disease, and thus be enabled to 
act intelligently in administering the ampere 
priate remedy. Without the light which Phre- 
nology throws hy this work, those who en- 
gage in it would be groping in darkness, and 
the results accomplished would be unsatisfac- 
tory, if not mischievous. But with Phrenology 
as a guide, one encounters but little difficult 
in determining the mental or even the Phe 
cal disease with which a boy may be afflicted 
and the best mode of treating it. We have 
found that we can thus out before us, 
as on a chart, a boy’s heart and mind, and 
learn clearly his weakness as bo hip 
strength. To repress or counteract the evil, 
and arouse, and cultivate the nobler 
and sentiments of human notere, fe ren- 
de a comparatively easy task. lready 
such happy results have been achieved by our 
method of treating the misguided who 
have come under our charge, that we feel 
strongly encouraged and deeply interested in 
what now assumes the character of a most hu- 
mane and noble work—the conve of list- 
less, profane, and vicious bonds into fru- 
gal, industrious, and honorable citizens. : 
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Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proad reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
—Young's Night Thoughts, 





GOD AND NATURE. 


In looking up through Nature to Nature’s 
God, how wonderfully luminous and beautiful 
doth the face of the universe become! We be- 
hold the Deity enthroned in splendor every- 
where, and on all things alike. We see his love 
smiling on the petals of flowers and the wings 
of birds, as well as in the brightness of the sky 
and deep azure of the ocean. We hear his voice 
in the octaves of all our music, pealing in the 
deep bass of our Sabbath-organs, out-preaching 
all our priests, and tolling the bell of thunder 
hungin clouds that float higher than the Andes. 
He weaves the fibers of the oak, he twines the 
gleaming threads of the rainbow, he vibrates 
the pendulous sea-waves, he calls to prayer 
from the heart of the storm. But sweeter, oh! 
sweeter far than all, soft and clear, and without 
ceasing in our own souls, for ourselves and 
those we are permitted to love as dearly as our- 
selves, he whispers infinite hope and life ever- 
lasting. 

All this follows from the admission of the 
immediate and universal agency and provi- 
dence of God throughout all the realms of Na- 
ture. Despair can fling no dark shadow on the 
soul in the presence of that sunshine which gilds 
all things. There is no room for doubt when 
faith fills immensity. Atoms and worlds alike 
become transfigured in the new and cryptic 
light which beams out, as from beneath a trans- 
parent vail, in objects the most insignificant, 
in scenes the most unpoetic. Even the cold 
eyes of death ray ineffable effalgence, like stars 
rising upward to their zenith. Pale fear, ap- 
palled at his own shadow, flies over the con- 
fines of creation, and leaves all hearts alone 
with love and joy. We know that we can not 
be lost out of the bosom of God, for the root of 
the soul is in God, and therefore can not die. 
The iron chain of necessity releases its coil 
around the world, and its clanking links of dark 
circumstance melt away in receding mists, as 
in the presence of « sun shivered into spangles 
of glory. The tears of sorrow turn on the 
faded cheek of the mourner into priceless 
pearls; and prayer and praise breathe out 
among blooming roses on white lips quivering 
with agony. The old familiar faces of the 
“long, long ago,” the loved, the lost, ay! the 
long lost but never forgotten, are around us 
once more. 

“ Their smile in the starlight doth wander by, 
Their breath is near in the wind's low sigh "— 
in music’s divinest tone. The endless ages 
are crowded into a luminous point. There is no 
past or future. The faith that asserts God pro- 
claims all things present to the soul. We re- 
pose on the bosom of our Father with a confi- 
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dence nothing can shake. Impenetrable storms 
may hide every lodestar in heaven; the angry 
spirit of the waters may shriek till the whole 
world is deaf. Whatcare I? Let the storm 
howl on—God guides it! And on whatsoever 
shore the wreck is thrown, he is sure to be there, 
with all my loves and hopes around him ; and 
wherever he is, there is the open gate of heav- 
en—for there is the everlasting love, which is 
heaven. A——A. 
—_——s +o 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


A LECTURE BY GUSTAVE SCHEVE. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY JOHN P. JACKSON. ] 


In essentials, unity; in doubts, freedom ; in all, how- 
ever, love.— Augustine. 


PHRENOLOGY, as the doctrine of the true 
fundamental powers of the human mind, is, on 
this account, the key to the highest propositions 
of all those sciences whose subject is man as a 
thinking and acting being; such, for example, 
as the science of education, of penal justice, of 
mental hygiene, of morals, and of religion. 
The learned, as is well known, have always 
disputed the deepest principles of these sciences, 
for the reason that heretofore there existed no 
true doctrine of the fundamental powers of the 
human mind. In order to prove, by example, 
how Phrenology spreads clearness and light 
over the fundamental question of those sciences, 
I choose for my present exposition the science 
of religion, the most disputed among them all. 

Among the internal senses of man, Phreno- 
logy has named one the sentiment of religious- 
ness, In the first place the question is asked, 
“ Ts there such an independent sentiment or fac- 
ulty as religiousness or Veneration inborn to 
man ?” 

When we take into consideration the history 
of mankind, this question can not be answered 
negatively. Always and everywhere man has 
felt himself drawn toward Deity. It is with 
the veneration of God as with all the inborn 
intellectual powers of man. No one invented 
the instinct of love for children, of friendship, 
of conflict; no one invented the faculties for 
music, painting, and poetry. Before Numa, the 
Romans had a religion; before Moses, the Is- 
raelites worshiped God, 

But notwithstanding this historical testimo- 
ny, there have been at all times philosophers 
who have denied the existence of a faculty of di- 
vine Veneration. This is explained by the fact, 
that all mental faculties are present in individ- 
ual men in very different degrees. When, there- 
fore, any one possesses the faculty of Religious- 
ness in a very small degree, it will be difficult 
for him, because he does not experience this 
feeling in his own consciousness, to believe al- 
together in its existence. He will rather seek 
to explain in other ways the facts of history 
which appear to speak in its fayor. Thus it 
has been asserted, for instance, that faith in 
God, the feeling of divine veneration, far re- 
moved, proceeding from a special innate sense 
of man, is an acquired habit, which has been 
transplanted by instruction and example from 
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generation to generation. But by an attentive 
look into life we can easily attain the convic- 
tion, that the sense in question must, through its 
activity in children, independent of doctrine 
and example, be acknowledged as innate in 
man, 

Tn our family we were three brothers, and re- 
ceived the same education without any special 
direction to prayer, or the reverence of God. 
My younger brother showed very early a 
great inclination to pray; almost as soon as he 
could read he procured a prayer-book and read 
without exception the morning and eyening 
prayers, Neither my youngest brother nor I 
felt this marked disposition to pray ; and as I 
know that my brother was not externally in- 
fluenced in any way to this piety, the circum- 
stance greatly surprised me, and I therefore 
considered my brother as one whose nature was 
far better than mine, although he had some pe- 
culiarities which pleased me less. “In my 
parent’s house,” relates Gall, “we were ten 
children. One of my brothers had from the 
tenderest childhood a great inclination to de- 
votion. He prayed the whole day, and when 
he could not go to church, he busied himself at 
home in cutting out and gilding a crucifix of 
wood. My father had destined him for busi- 
ness, but he had an ayersion to that calling. 
In his twenty-third year he could no longer 
withstand his desire, and since he had no hope 
of completing his studies, he left the house and 
became a hermit; thereupon my father allowed 
him to study. Five years later he was conse- 
crated, and to the end of his life he lived in re- 
ligious exercises and penances.” It would be 
easy for most people to increase these exam- 
ples by similar experiences. 

Then it has been asserted that the human 
veneration of God is only the result of man’s 
intellectual powers, especially of Causality, 
which necessarily compels man to assume the 
thought of a Deity asa creative Cause of the 
world. But in order that this should be correct, 
the most intelligent men should be also the 
most religious, which, as is well known, is 
not the case. The religious faculty is rather to 
be recognized as independent of the intellect, 
inasmuch as with intelligent men it is often 
found very weak, and with the narrow-minded 
often very strong. The distinction between the 
religious faculty and the intellect is most clear- 
ly proved in the case of the savage, who, while 
he prays to a stone or an animal as God, does 
not even understand his own religious feeling. 
And eyen if we referred the process of venera- 
tion to the intellect, the religious “ feeling,” the 
devotion of the mind, would still remain unex- 
plained. 

Others have asserted that fear is the real 
cause of Veneration. But the error of this as- 
sumption is easily seen in the fact that fearless 
men—brave soldiers—are often very religious ; 
and very fearful, cowardly men often very irre- 
ligious. Undoubtedly the feeling of fear, like 
so many other feelings, can strengthen the re- 
ligious feelings, but the question here is, wheth- 
er fear, as such, is or is not Religiousness (Ven- 
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eration)? Others, again, have considered the 
Imagination, the poetic sense, as the true foun- 
dation of religion. But very poetic, imagina- 
tive men—great poets—are often found very 
irreligious, and very prosaic men very religious. 

The refutation of all doubt as to the presence 
of an independent faculty of Veneration will be 
easiest if I be permitted to appeal to the con- 
sciousness of this faculty in man himself; that 
is, if that refutation could not be applied against 
those who possess this faculty in a very weak 
degree, and who, therefore, can not furnish an 
opinion as to its activity from their own experi- 
ence. The pious man, in the warmth of his 
piety, knows best himself that this feeling is 
neither an activity of the reason nor of fear, nor 
of the poetic faculty, but he knows it asa thor- 
oughly peculiar feeling, that can only be named, 
but not written or explained, any more than 
color or sound can be explained in writing to 
the blind or the deaf. 

Accordingly as other faculties in connection 
with the sense of religion are strong or weak, 
the character, as a unit, will naturally be formed. 
The faculty of Veneration, or the adoration of 
a higher Being, includes also the sense of rev- 
erence in general, or has it as a result; and 
therefore the sense of subordination and hu- 
mility toward superiors and those in power. 
Republicans generally show this latter trait in 
but a moderate degree, because they are them- 
selves born monarchs. Very often with the 
faculty of Religiousness that of Destructive- 
ness is largely developed. Thus Ludwig XI. 
and Philip IL indicated their religious zeal by 
the Inquisition and the burning of heretics. Is 
the artist religious? he avoids in his creations 
everything frivolous, and portrays religious 
subjects. [Such an artist was the celebrated 
Peter Van Cornelius, the world-famed painter 
of the Last Judgment, whose portrait and biog- 
raphy we gave in the July number of the Journ- 
AL for 1868.] The pious, natural philosopher— 
like Newton or Bonnet—points everywhere to 
God’s might; the pious poet—like Klopstock 
or Milton—composes hymns. The faculties of 
Veneration and Locality strongly developed 
make the missionary. 

When Veneration is found with conflicting 
tendencies, such as falsehood, cruelty, sensu- 
ousness, men are generally considered hypo- 
crites, but in most cases with injustice; as 
some men, otherwise virtuous, feel themselves 
less drawn to reverence God, because the fac- 
ulty of Veneration is theirs in only a weak de- 
gree; so others, with important failures of 
character, may possess this faculty largely de- 
veloped, and find in devotion and prayer real 
enjoyment and satisfaction. On this account 
the character of Oliver Cromwell, for example, 
has been an enigma to many historians; they 
believed, because his inclination to devotion 
did not appear to coincide with some of his 
other characteristics, that they must hold him 
for a hypocrite, which he certainly was not. 

If we are perfectly acquainted, therefore, 
with all the other characteristics of a person, 
whether he is intellectual or narrow-minded ; 





inclined to fear or intrepidity; poetic or pro- 
saic; has this or that passion, we do not for 
that reason know whether he possesses a strong 
or weak development of Veneration. Just so, 
on the other hand, if we know the greater or 
lesser development of this faculty in a man, we 
do not learn from it the development of any 
one of the remaining faculties. Phrenology is 
thus, as we see, the science of practical human 
knowledge. For the most frequent and great- 
est self-deceptions in our judgments of charac- 
ter arise from our deciding upon a man’s char- 
acter from one or a few of the characteristics 
that may be known to us; while on the con- 
trary, the knowledge of the primary forces of 
the mind, in their different possible degrees, 
solves for us the greatest enigmas, why, and in 
how far, men can be good and bad, strong and 
weak, sensible and unreasonable ; indeed, can 
be healthy in intellect and imbecile at the same 
time. 

Phrenology is, as we already know, a two- 
fold science ; it is the science of the mind and 
the science of the organs. The organ of Ven- 
eration is found in the center of the crown, just 
under the so-called fontanel. Gall has given 
in its illustration portraits of many celebrated 
religious personages; for instance, Antoninus 
Pius, Stephen L, King of Hungary, Ignatius 
Loyola, Sailer, Milton, and, as an antithesis in 
this respect, the remarkable head of Spinoza. 

Gall also calls attention to the well-known 
formation of Raphael’s head of Christ. In it 
the portions of the brain, or organs about and 
back of the ears, which man has in common 
with the brute, are small; while on the con- 
trary, those of the front head and the crown, 
belonging to the intellectual and spiritual fac- 
ulties, and especially Veneration, are very large. 
Gall asks whether this divine form of head was 
invented, or whether we may assume that it is 
a fac-simile of the original? Is it possible, he 
says, that the artist has taken the head of the 
most virtuous, pious, and beneficent man which 
he could find as a model, and from it drawn 
the head of Christ? He thinks it more proba- 
ble, however, that the general form of the head 
of Christ has been transmitted down to us. 

A case of diseased development of the organ 
of Veneration, kindly communicated to me by 
Dr. Gergers, of Wiesbaden, may here find a 
place. Some years ago a young man, previ- 
ously healthy and intelligent, showed signs of 
a religious mania. He often fell down on his 
knees before persons, and declared himself a 
great sinner, who must despair of the grace of 
God. The disease increased so much that, in 
the despair of his mania, he threw himself into 
a spring at Wiesbaden and found a terrible 
death. On examining the skull there was 
found on the inner surface, corresponding with 
the position of the organ of Veneration, a con- 
siderable bony growth, which must have ex- 
erted upon that organ a strong pressure, Dr. 
Gergers still possesses this specimen. Similar 
cases affecting the organ of Veneration are re- 
lated in the phrenological journals. 

A word on the natural language of the fac- 





ulty of Veneration. According to the situation 
of the organ, when the faculty is active, the 
head will be directed toward heaven. If, how- 
ever, the feeling of the greatness and power of 
God have the upper hand, man humiliates him- 
self, and bends and prays in the dust. Isaw a 
zealous suppliant, says Gall, who gave him- 
self the greatest trouble not to touch the pave- 
ment with his forehead, but with the head ex- 
actly on the position of the organ of Venera- 
tion. It is said that the head is raised toward 
heaven because we believe that God dwells on 
high. But who told us that God is on high? 
From childhood up we have been taught that 
He is present everywhere. We should, there- 
fore, look in all directions for Him. But when- 
ever an organ exerts itsclf with power, we think 
no longer on what we have been taught—an 
inward sentiment directs our movements. Why 
can we not rid ourselves of the idea that God 
is on high? Merely because the organ of the 
faculty which makes man eapable of appre- 
hending God has its seat in the very highest 
portion of the brain. 

So much for the phrenological definition of 
the faculty of Veneration and its organ. I turn 
now to the application of Phrenology to the 
doctrine or science of religion. Since the fun- 
damental principle of all religion is faith in 
God, the question as to the existence of God 
will be the first, and that of the true Divine 
Veneratien our second, subject for considera- 
tion. 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

In order to speak of the existence of God, 
we must first of all come to an understanding 
as to the signification of the word God. There 
are held here two very different opinions. One 
says: God is nothing else than living, uncon- 
scious Nature. The other says: God is a self- 
conscious being, standing over Nature. The 
first opinion denies God; plays with the word 
God. For to say there is a God, but that this 
God is Nature, is just as if we said, There is no 
God. If the word God shall not be an empty 
sound, we must comprehend in it a highest 
Being, self-conscious, standing over Nature. 

The existence of such a God, however, is 
proved through the phrenological fact that man 
possesses an innate faculty of Divine Venera- 
tion. For there must be a subject correspond- 
ing or complemental to this faculty—a God— 
because it is simply impossible that Nature 
should contradict herself, at the same time 
affirming and denying a subject. There is not 
and can not be among all the infinitely numer- 
ous natural phenomena, a solitary example 
which would compel man to accuse Nature of 
falsehood. 

It can not be urged as an objection to this 
proof, that Nature herself, as Deity, would sat- 
isfy this faculty of Veneration; for the faculty 
established by Phrenology is indced that of de- 
votion, of piety, the speaking of the heart with 
God! If Nature were God, we could well talk 
of an “admiration” of Deity, that is, of the 
greatness and the beauty of Nature; but it 
were then absurd for man to be pious; to 
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meekly bow before a higher Being; to elevate 
his heart in devotion; to pray to Him. 

The truth here found is established still 
firmer, if we enter somewhat deeper into the 
nature of the human mind. As before indi- 
cated, the internal senses or faculties of man 
are not essentially different from the external. 
The word sense (faculty) denotes nothing else 
than a means of knowledge. As the eye makes 
us acquainted with the external visibleness of 
things, the internal senses recognize the various 
conditions, relations, and positions of things ; as, 
for example, the faculty of love for children— 
our relation to the child-world; the faculty of 
Friendship—our relation to our fellow-men ; 
Locality —our relation to localities. Just in 
the same way our internal faculty of religious 
veneration apprehends our relation to a higher 
Being corresponding to this veneration. 

As for the security that we have that the ex- 
ternal subject corresponds to man’s faculty, the 
external and internal faculties stand here alike ; 
this security is no larger with the external fac- 
ulties than with the internal. Thus, for exam- 
ple, as man possesses by means of the faculty of 
Amativeness a sure knowledge, a definite feel- 
ing, of the existence of persons of the opposite 
sex; by Philoprogenitiveness, a knowledge of 
children, even if he have never seen or heard of 
them; or, as with young swallows, by means of 
the faculty of Location, which impels them to 
wander, giving them a certain knowledge of 
the existence of foreign lands which they have 
never yet seen; so has man, by means of the 
faculty of Veneration, a certain knowledge of 
the existence of God—a knowledge which is 
just as sure as that we possess of the existence 
of corporeal matters through the external senses. 
We have thus no greater security for the exist- 
ence of the sun in the heavens, which we per- 
ceive with the external faculty of the eye, than 
for the existence of a God, which we appre- 
hend and adore with the internal faculty of 
Veneration. 

This truth also solves the presumed differ- 
ence between faith and knowledge in religion. 
The religious man—the man who possesses the 
faculty of Veneration in a fair degree—believes 
not merely on God, but he knows God, as every 
one with healthy eyes knows the day and the 
sun in the heavens. This also harmonizes with 
the language of all pious men. They speak of 
an immediate perception, of an intuition; of a 
knowledge of God ; they live according to their 
feelings in God, and God in them. 

It may here be objected that between the 
two kinds of knowledge, the knowledge of ex- 
ternal things and the knowledge of God---there 
is a great difference ; for the things which we 
see with the eye can be apprehended, but God 
is something inconceivable. But this objection 
rests upon an error. We apprehend visible 
things—the visible world—just as little as the in- 
visible God. Our intellect is everywhere insuf- 
ficient in its explanation. The existence of the 
world is just as remarkable, just as easy or as 
difficult to explain, as the existence of God. 
Therefore the proof which men would draw 
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from human intellect, from Causality, for the 
existence of God, is alwa,'s a failure. It is es- 
pecially this proof which is rehearsed in the 
school-room to the children, but which, how- 
ever thoroughly considered, can not hold its 
ground. This proof is to the effect, that our 
understanding says to us that this world, so 
beautiful and well-ordered, needs some expla- 
nation for its beauty and order. 

There remain two modes of explanation open 
to the intellect here: either it assumes that the 
beauty and the order be in Nature herself, or 
it supposes over Nature a creating and order- 
ing Deity. 

But the second mode is just of as little value 
to the understanding as the first, without the 
assumption of a Deity. For the Understanding 
then asks, and must also repeat its question: 
“ What, then, is the underlying cause of Deity ? 
How is its existence explained ?—a question to 
which there is no answer satisfactory to the 
reason. Thus the explanation for the beauty 
and order of Nature is left out; the intellect 
remains dissatisfied, and we may go either one 
way or the other. 

Is it then any wonder that so many philo- 
sophers declared the shortest way to be the 


better and more reasonable ; that they rather / 


CRESCENDO. 


“ Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine— 
Onward and upward.” 
Brsnor Doanz. 
Tue Hebrew parable indeed is true— 
Each man is born with Eden in his view. 
Forbidden fruits on every hand abound, 
Tempting the touch ;—on touching, poisonous 
found. ; 
Glancing through shady, labyrinthine bowers, 
His ways a path of blooming, roseate flowers ; 
Their lovely leaves unlovely thorns secrete, 
Fair to the eye, but wounding sore the feet. 
Each follows happiness as seen afar, 
As desert wanderers chase the “ demon car :” 
The mirage cheats them, but they still pursue ; 
Each failure shows a more enticing view ; 
They strive in vain, and ne’er can win the race, 
Since from the goal each turns away his face. 


Youth’s prospect opens, and the view expands 

With tempting pleasures, wrought by fairy 
hands; 

Alluring bowers, with wild love-roses decked, 

Display each beauty, hiding each defect. 
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called Nature herself God than took a second Pon. 
step and assumed a God as standing above Na- / 


ture—a God which satisfied the understanding 
just as little? 

The so-called philosophy—the philosophy of 
the understanding, of the intellect—has always 
or usually denied the existence of God; for 
those philosophers, Hegel, Strauss, Feuerbach, 
were totally one-sided in their thinking; that 
is, confined to the naked thoughts and conclu- 
sions; they entirely overlooked, or did not 
know, that besides the Intellect man possesses 
for the apprehension of Deity an inner eye, 
which does not ask and is not compelled to 
ask first for its explanation. And as man is 
convinced of the existence of the visible world 
without asking for its explanation or conceiva- 
bleness, so the pious man is convinced of the 
existence of God, without asking— with the 
same right—for his explanation or conceivable- 
ness. The words of the poet are applicable 
here: 

“What not the understanding of the wise can see, 

The child-like spirit findeth in simplicity.” 
[To BE CONTINUED, ] 
me em 


Man anv Brute.—Phe human mind alone 
demands a future sphere of action. Bretschnei- 
der enumerates four particulars in which the 
dying man differs from the dying brute: 1. 
Man foresees and provides for his own death ; 
the brute does not, 2. Man dies with unrec- 
ompensed merit and guilt; the brute does not. 
8. Man dies with faculties and powers fitted 
for a more perfect state of existence; the brute 
does not, 4. Man dies with the expectation of 
another life; the brute does not. Do not 
these differences show a wonderful distance 
between the two natures ? 
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Vain through life’s little, fleeting, fading term, 

In garments stolen from the murdered worm, 

He makes his only sought or valued prize, 

The bright inconstant light of woman’s eyes; 

While brimming cups, with their attendant 
train, 

Invite to present joys, concealing future pain. 

He cultivates the dolce-far-niente, 

With waves from fragrant weeds, the true Ne- 
penthe. 


Man, first a worm, an animated clod, 

Grown to an adult, deems himself a god. 

His soaring spirit, bursting from its clay, 
Seeks with delight a more effulgent day. 

His mind, expanding, would from earth arise, 
And claim a kindred with the star-lit skies. 
Swift as the air-ship, mounting up on high, 
Leaves the dark earth and seeks the azure sky, 
Gains the far ether where its innate force, 

The spirit which had borne it on its course, 
Bursts its control—its earth-wrought body dies, 
While its freed spirit finds its native skies. 
Farther and higher flies each mental shaft— 
Each new libation craves a deeper draft, 
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And the hand used to shade youth’s dazzled 
sight 

Would rend the vale of knowledge for “ more 
light.” 

Pictured upon the mirror of the mind 

There lives a germ, at first but undefined ; 

It spreads, it grows; with each advancing hour 

Each effort shows accumulating power. 

Form springs to life within the lab’ring mind 

Where all the graces meet and are combined ; 

But he, while his new model still is warm, 

Finds it the mother of a fairer form 

Which waits to spring forth from his fertile 
brain, 

But to repeat the process o’er again. 

He paints the colors born within his eye, 

But greets their beauties only with a sigh. 

Each bright ideal—beautiful as night— 

As soon as copied, gains a fairer light: 

The eye, accustomed to each brighter hue, 

Esteems that darkness which was light while 
new. 

Then as from stage to stage his thoughts ad- 
vance, 

’Tis Music institutes its mental dance; 

His craving spirit adds words to the score, 

And breathes in poetry unknown before ; 

Time, tune, and color, form and feeling there 

Combine, the senses and the heart to share. 


Why loiter in earth's vales and way-side bowers 
To gather lowly, evanescent flowers, 

Forgetful of the purer gems which keep 
Enduring beauty on the mountain’s steep? 
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New vistas open on his view ; he veers his helm, 

From art to science turns—to a new realm, 

Where the cool head, with subtle art, 

Deforms and vitiates the gentler heart ; 

Loses his warmth of feeling, and the glow 

Of early youth, and asks alone—to know, 

New stars of knowledge greet the searching 
sight 

As science every eve surveys the night: 

But all in vain, the ever-sought-for shore 

Is quite as dlistant as it was before ; 

Man’s sheaf of knowledge with but ifs is bound, 

His mind’s a lever with no fulcrum found. 

Without the rein, although in reason’s car, 

He gains a little learning—teaching him to err, 





Like moths which use man’s guiding light 
Only to singe their wings and stop their flight. 
Go span the stellar world—from star to star; 
Compel the lightning from its cloudy car; 
Assume the microscope—enlarge thy sight; 
Articulate the mammoth, and dissect the mite: 
To atoms ultimate go analyze the earth, 

And from its wrinkled hills discern its birth— 
And what is gained ?—a tithe of nature’s laws, 
Some distant branchlings from the primal cause. 


Lace, tinsel, gewgaws, pamper thee in vain, 

They soothe no sorrow and assuage no pain; 

Considered well, what good would it promote 

Should Fame with praises strain her vulgar 
throat! 

Name is but vibrate breath—Earth’s epic song 

Of hero footsteps which are mute ere long ; 

Knowledge is like an air-bound sphere, 

Symmetrical, and beautiful, and clear, 

Sailing unsteady, a fair globe of light, 

And luminously showing man his night. 

He scoffs at faith ; and blind, throws that aside, 

And would in Reason find a better guide, 

An absolute criterion perceive, 

And yet sees not to doubt is to believe. 


The senses cloy ere half of life is seen, 

Reason dethrones itself, self-magnified machine. 

Far nobler aims than sense or thought alone, 

For their own sakes, should claim thee for their 
own. 

Man’s self, man’s race, idealized should be 

His model, and his motive to eternity. 

His true philosophy, when, understood, 

Hath but one lesson—that is—to do good. 

He’s not a unit on the teeming earth, 

Buta mere fraction ’round life’s common hearth. 

To love mankind is only, then, self-love; 

To love one’s self alone is unwise love; 

The shield of love divine, thou’lt ever find, 

Is broad enough to shelter all mankind. 


Passions are Janus-faced—to good or ill 

Each may be turned, obedient to man’s will. 

Each thought or word’s an impetus which 
spreads 

Its countless progeny around our heads. 

Life is but action—Death is only rest, 

And he sleeps calmest who has worked the best. 

Work on, work ever, counting not the pain, 

Or much or little, labor hath its gain; 

Columbus on an unknown ocean hurled, 

Sought but an island when he found a world. 

Then scorn in idlenessthyself to please, 

Wooing man’s living death—luxurious ease. 

Nor epicure, nor stoic be thy name, 

Life hath a better use—a nobler aim. 

The soaring eagle stoops not to catch flies— 

Immortal man should seek what never dies. 


Great Nature’s book let every artist scan, 
Compare the two creators—God and man ; 
And let him turn, who only lives to hear, 
From the full chord to him who formed the ear. 
As gazing on the sun would sear the sight, 
Though we may view the attributes of light, 
Although we dare not view his mid-day march, 
Yet may admire him in the rainbow’s arch, 





So the “ good God” appears to man’s dull view, 
The just s-d good—the beautiful and true, 
Showing in Nature’s language, hour by hour, 
Divine perfection and unerring power. 

Go, and survey its universal plan, 

And learn the insignificance of man. 


Then be it not thy base, ignoble lot 

On nature’s page to be a living blot, 

“ Leaves, but no fruit” upon thy branches found, 

Barren of good, a cumberer of the ground, 

But strive to be an atom in that scale 

Where truth and justice combat to prevail: 

Tried in this earthy crucible, aspire 

To come true silver from the testing fire. 

With perfect frame, and brain, and soul—re- 
nown 

Hath naught to rival this—man’s triple crown. 


Man’s mind, which doth his humbler form 
adorn, 

Is from his body either built or born: 
A spirit, though its form no mortal sees, 
In its due time must emanate from these: 
If matter brave the elemental strife, 
Naught shall destroy this more ethereal life ! 
Womb of thy future self, ’tis in thy hand, 
Whether thy spirit live—decay—expand : 
Nurse then each unfledged pinion of that soul 
Which tells thee that it hath no final goal. 

J. H. 8. 
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JAMES T. BRADY, 


THE EMINENT JURIST. 


Mr. Brapy had what we call the vital- 
mental temperament. He was stocky in 
build, deep and broad in the chest, full 
in the abdomen, straight and vigorous 
in frame, of about medium height, and 
weighed heavily for one of his size. His 
whole coritour of face and body indicated 
vigorous constitutional health, with, per- 
haps, a little too much tendency to full- 
ness and plethora. His face inclined to 
redness, especially when excited, indicat- 
ing a tendency of blood to the head and 
a considerable degree of febrile excite- 
ment; his complexion being rather dark, 
evinced physical endurance. His mass- 
ive head was the chief indication of the 
mental temperament. In a group of a 
hundred distinguished men, Mr. Brady’s 
large head would attract attention. 

Behold what length of brain forward of 
the opening of the ear! How heavy the 
brow! how rounded and full the middle 
part of the forehead ! how massive the up- 
per part! The whole forehead was large, 
showing breadth of thought, capacity to 
comprehend and retain details; to mas- 
ter the principles of law, and alse all its 
facts and history. His Language was 
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large, and. backed up as it 
was by such a wealth of fact 
and strength of thought, he 
had a splendid field for the 
exercise of his ardent im- 
agination and for the full 
play of his glowing and im- 
pulsive feelings, His Benev- 
olence was one of his crown- 
ing excellences. -He was lib- 
eral in hand and im heart; 
generous and beneficent toa 
fault. He made friends of 
everybody who came within 
the sphere of his word or the 
generous beaming of his eye. 
His Veneration gave him a 
strong religious tendency. 
His Hope was exuberant ; he 
was always cheerful and joy- 
ous. His wit was brilliant 
and his taste remarkable, 
He had the elements of cour- 
age and force, and, for alaw- 
yer and a politician, he was 
singularly free from the nar- 
rowness of party spirit and 
the prejudices and partiality 
of the mere attorney. He 
was patriotic, large-hearted, 
a lover of his native land, 
and an ardent supporter of 
the land of his ancestors. 
Though an American by 
birth, and a patriot, he was 
an Irishman by sympathy ~ 
and affiliation. He had strong 
affections, ardent love ; was 
capable of uniting all hearts 
in himself, and of soothing 
and obliterating disagree- 
ments among his friends 
through their common affec- 
tion for him. It is seldom 
that even a lawyer can be 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE JAMES T. BRADY. 





found who had as sharp and 
clear a mind for details and_ historic par- 
ticulars accompanied by such depth and 
strength of thought, and sustained and 
‘invigorated by so healthfal @ moral na- 
ture. Being of a strongly social dispo- 
sition, he. was inclined .to. the, conviv- 
ialities of social life, which, doubtless, 
contributed to induce the disease which 
terminated his life. Had he been. more 
abstemious, and taken more general out- 
of-door exercise, he might have. been 
spared to the world and to his wide field 
of usefulness twenty years longer. If 





eminent, lawyers. and divines , would 
devote some attention to the laws of 
physiology, and thereby learn how better 
to keep the “house they live im,” the 
world would have the benefit not only 
of their example, but the long-continued 
exercise of their costly education and 
eminent abilities. 

The free use of coffee and tobacco, 
often with the addition of ardent spirits, 
by men of eminent talent and capacity 
for public usefulness, cuts them off in the 
meridian of their life and power by apo- 





plexy, or by what is politely called in the 
newspapers “an affection of the heart.” 
We could name dozens of the ablest men 
of our day who have thus fallen victims 
to early death from this cause. ‘Tobacco 
and coffee slay their thousands in this 
way, besides the widespread evil they 
produce on the general health not shown 
by a sudden eatastrophe. We can go 
into a court or other assemblage of men 
of talent and braintabor and select the 
persons who from their peculiar organic 
constitution will be most likely to die 
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from “an affection of the heart” from 
the use of the articles named, or from 
undue excitement produced in other ways. 


The sudden death of Mr. Brady, who on the 
6th of February last was stricken down with 
paralysis and died on the 10th, following, pro- 
duced a thrill of emotion in the professional 
circles of New York which is not often wit- 
nessed there. At the time of his death he was 
considered to be in the vigor of his manhood, 
and the brilliant reputation which crowned his 
professional career and rendered him a man of 
“mark” in agreat metropolis where talent has 
become so aggregated, was becoming more and 
more resplendent. As a pleader in criminal 
trials Mr. Brady had no superior; his warm 
sympathy, whenever it was aroused by the 
nature of the case he had in hand, stimulating 
his profound erudition and rendering his elo- 
quence irresistible with a jury. 

From the New York Tribune we take the 
facts of the following brief biography : 

Mr. Brady was born in New York, April 9, 
1815. His father, the late Thomas 8. Brady, 
was an Irishman of excellent education and 
the most amiabfe qualities, who distinguished 
himself as a careful teacher and painstaking 
lawyer. The elder Brady was a prominent 
politician, and held office asa member of both 
branches of the New York Common Council, 
and subsequently became Judge of what is no# 
the District Court. His sons were educated 
under his direction, one of them, Thomas Bra- 
dy, since deceased, going into the navy, and 
the others being brought up to the bar. Among 
the most eminent of his pupils is Archbishop 
McCloskey. 

James T. Brady tried cases in Ward courts 
before he had attained to his majority, but as a 
lawyer he may be said to have been wholly 
without a novitiate. His readiness and cool- 
ness, joined with great logieal precision, early 
distinguished him in his profession, and twenty 
years ago he was as great, if not a greater, ad- 
vocate than in the last weeks of his life. 

He possessed great power in the cross-ex- 
amination of witnesses, and was very able as a 
jury speaker. Criminal law was his forte, and 
he exerted his greatest power in the defense of 
the accused. He was engaged in nearly all the 
important criminal trials in the New York 
Courts throughout his career; but, able as he 
was in every case he undertook, in the celebra- 
ted Forrest divorce case he showed more pow- 
er, perhaps, than in any other. His greatest 
speech in this case, and the greatest speech of 
his life, was at Albany, on the Appeal; and 
what was remarkable about it was, that it was 
purely an intellectual triumph, The case was 
first decided by the verdict of divorce and ali- 
mony in Mrs. Forrest's favor, as early as 1852 ; 
and it was such a long and wearisome chapter 
of delays before a decision was reached in the 
Court of Appeals, that all the enthusiasm the 
cause was capable of inspiring had long before 
worn itself away. 

As a politician, Mr. Brady was of what might 
be called a Constitutional Conservative turn of 





mind, but his impulses and his acute sense of 
justice often over-balanced these tendencies. 
Although closely identified with the Democrat- 
ic party before, he stoutly supported Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration after the fall of Sumter. 
He never held office except once, when he was 
Corporation Counsel. He consented to accept 
this position because it was in the line of his 
profession, and while occupying the place he 
made many important improvements in the ad- 
ministration of municipal law. 

No mian ever adhered to a determination not 
to acce})t office outside of the line of his profes- 
sion more firmly than Mr. Brady. Nearly every 
place in the gift of the Democracy of New York 
was offered to him, and declined by him. He 
was pressed to accept a seat in the Legislature 
and in Congress, but he steadily refused, and 
in 1861 he peremptorily declined the Tammany 
nomination for Mayor. 

Outside of professional and political life, Mr. 
Brady was peculiarly amiable; he never mar- 
ried, but was, nevertheless, exceedingly fond of 
social enjoyments. He idolized the children 
of his sisters, and was always happy in win- 
ning the confidence and esteem of the little 
ones. But he could readily turn away from 
social pleasures to the duties of the office and 
in Court. To his social accomplishments 
and legal attainments must be added an excel- 
lent literary taste. In the brilliant days of the 
old Knickerbocker Magazine he was a frequent 
contributor, and he wrote besides for other pe- 
riodicals. He was high-minded, generous, pro- 
digal to a fault, hating meanness in every form, 
delicate in the matter of fees from his clients, 
taking whatever was given him oftener than, 
what he might have asked, and so averse to 
even the appearance of evil that he never took 
acase in the Court of which his brother was 
the Judge. : 

On the public announcement of Mr. Brady's 
death, business in several of the City Courts was 
suspended, and eulogistic addresses made by 
leading lawyers present. On Saturday, Febru- 
ary 13th, a general meeting of the bench and 
bar was held in memoriam of the distinguished 
dead. At this meeting nearly six hundred of 
the most eminent lawyers of the New York bar 
were present, and remarks were offered of much 
more power and beauty than are ordinarily 
listened to on like occasions. 


a 
NAPOLEON'S HEAD. 


Tue size of the head of Napoleon has been 
a subject of question and contradiction, es- 
pecially among those who seem to feel an in- 
terest in impeding the spread of phrenological 
truth. But we have some evidence relative to 
the size of his head which it is not easy to set 
aside. An esteemed friend of ours residing in 
Hartford, Conn., recently sent us a note of 
which the following is an extract: “In the 
January number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, in an article on Napoleon, you speak of 
his head having been between 23 and 24 inches. 
Is this not a mistake? and would it not be al- 





together out of proportion to his body? In 
Antomarchi’s ‘ Last Days of Napoleon,’ Vol. 2, 
he says: ‘The entire height of the body from 
the top of the head to the heels was 5 feet 2 in- 
ches and 4 lines—equal to 5 feet 6 inches and 
2-45ths of an inch, the French foot being great- 
er than the English in proportion of 16 to 15.’ 
He further says: ‘The length from the top of 
the head to the chin was 7 inches and 6 lines 
(or 8 inches English measurement). The cir- 
cumference of the head was 20 inches and 10 
lines. The forehead was high, the temples 
slightly depressed, the sinciput [top-head] wide 
and very strongly defined.’” 

In response to this kindly letter, we subjoin 
the substance of an article published in the 
JOURNAL for April, 1858, which was written in 
review of an article in Blackwood for the pre- 
vious December. Dr. Antomarchi, fortunate- 
ly for Phrenology, took a cast in plaster from 
the head of the great Napoleon ; this was taken 
a few hours after his death. The cast, unfortu- 
nately, covers only a little more than half of 
the head. It goes back of the ears, and shows 
distinctly their outline and their opening. The 
opening of the ear is the central point of de- 
velopment, and from this phrenologists esti- 
mate their measurements. Antomarchi’s state- 
ment, that the head measured “20 inches and 
10 lines,” which in English is equal to 22 1-10 
inches, is evidently incorrect, for the cast which 
he has given to the world of the head of Napo- 
leon, not modeled and molded by the hand, 
but being cast on the very head itself, and, 
therefore, indicating the 
exact size of that part of 
the head which the cast 
covered, shows a much 
greater relative size. 
That the reader may see 
how this wonderful cast 
looks, we give an en- 
graving of it which was 
photographed for the en- 
graver on wood directly 
from the cast itself. This 

cast oF NaPotgox’s Slows a long and mass- 

MEAD.* ive anterior lobe of 
brain. See what distance there is from the 
opening of the ear to the lower part of the 
forehead above the root of the nose! It meas- 
ures 14} inches from the opening of one ear 
around the base of the forehead to the opening 
of the other ear; and from the opening of the 
ear across the middle of the top-head to the 
opening of the other ear, 154 inches. 

Now, if the back-head was filled out so that 
the head would be shapely according to the 
side-view portraits which artists have given to 
the world, it would show the head to be very 
large. The intellectual region, at all events, 
was large, as any one may ascertain by meas- 

* The shaded line just behind the ear shows the origi- 
nal cast by Dr. Antomarchi; the dotted outline of the 
pedestal and back shows what has been added to balance 
and strengthen the cast and make it stand firmly. 

This cast taken after death shows the emaciated face 
of the great Napoleon, with its sunken eye, fallen cheek, 
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uring the foreheads of eminent persons having 
large heads whom they may happen to know. 
We have made some measurements of casts of 
heads now in our collection. To these meas- 
urements we appeal, and confidently abide the 
result. Any reader may verify our measure- 
ments any hour he pleases by visiting our col- 
lection. 








Lord Eldon 
William Cobbett, M.P. 


Average about 15 
Napoleon's cast 1534 estimated 


from cast. 














Having thus shown the size of head, and also 
the anterior development of the heads of some 
of the most eminent cotemporaries of Napoleon, 
and finding no head in the entire list measur- 
ing as much as his from ear to ear around the 
lower part of the forehead, except the single 
one of that intellectual giant Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers; and since the average measurement of 
the eleven cases given is 13$ inches, and 
that of Napoleon is 14} inches; and since the 
average circumference of all the full heads is 
234 inches, it becomes a proper inquiry, how 
large would Napoleon’s head have been, tak- 
ing as a basis the comparative size of his head 
forward of the ears? The question is simply 
this. If the heads of those men we have given 
average 134 inches from ear to ear, around 
the forehead, and 28} inches in circumfer- 
ence, how many inches in circumference 
should Napoleon’s head have been, the fote- 
head of which measured i4} inches? The 
solution of this problem gives 25 inches as the 
circumference. 

Napoleon had not «a large frame, but he be- 
came stout at St. Helena, weighing, we believe, 
175 pounds, when his vitality, not being work- 
ed off through the brain as formerly, was per- 
mitted to develop itself in the physical struc- 
ture. Nearly every one of the persons, how- 
ever, whose casts of head we have measured 
above, was large, and not a few of them were 
very large, in body. Napoleon, as all confess, 
had a remarkably dense and fine-grained or- 
ganization, and his intensity of thought and 
tenacity of endurance were almost without 
parallel; all showing that the quality of his 
constitution, the brain included, was far supe- 
rior to that of most men. 

To show that the measurements of Dr. An- 
tomarchi, as recorded in his writings, are not 
worthy of trust, we remark that his reported 
length, from the top of the head to the chin, 
being 7 inches 6 lines, French, equal to 8 in- 
ches English, is utterly absurd, the cast which 
he has left us being as firm as iron, measured 





by calipers from the top of the head to the 
bottom of the chin fully 10 inches. Dr. Chal- 
mers, Thomas H. Benton, Gen. Washington, 
Dr. Spurzheim, Osceola, Silas Wright, Words- 
worth the poet, the late Judge Dean, Lord 
Eldon, and many other casts in our collection, 
measure 10 inches. One half of the boys 
twelve years old, that would be met on the 
street, would measure at least 8 inches from 
the chin to the center of the top-head. In the 
table before us we have introduced a galaxy of 
eminent and pre-eminent persons, the superior 
qualities of whose organizations none will dis- 
pute, and we find Napoleon, whose head is 
represented by the quotation from Antomarchi 
as being only 22 1-10 inches, stands forth the 
peer of Chalmers, and the superior of all the 
rest in the intellectual portion of the brain. 
The “ Iron Duke,” who contested with him the 
field of Waterloo, has a forehead 13} inches, 
half an inch less than that of Napoleon, which 
measured 14}. Lord Eldon, “ Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England,” and a man of distin- 
guished ability, had 13 inches. Wm. Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, the orator and statesman, had 
18. William Cobbett, distinguished as a British 
statesman, had 134. Canova, the sculptor, 
184. Robert Burns, the cast of whose naked 
skull shows 124, probably 134 with the scalp 
on. Then we have the gallant orator and 
statesman Henry Clay, with 13}; ex-Pres- 
ident John Q. Adams, the scholar and states- 
man, of whom any age and country might 
be proud, with 13; Col. Benton, for thirty 
years in the United. States Senate, and at 
seventy-five years of age condensing the de- 
bates of Congress, and turning out able vol- 
umes one after another, had 134 inches. Every 
one of these heads is above the usual size, 
and most of them belong to the largest 
class, yet every one of them, with the single 
exception of Dr. Chalmers, was smaller in the 
forehead than Napoleon’s. The question of 
size is now at least before the reader, and we 
have shown conclusively that the investigation 
vindicates Napoleon and the science of Phre- 
nology most triumphantly. We have, how- 
ever, in addition to the cast which Dr. Anto- 
marchi has left us, and which can not vary the 
thickness of a knife-blade from the true di- 
mensions of the head, a most excellent witness 
to introduce, whose testimony, relative to the 
size of the living Napoleon’s head, we regard 
as a clincher. This witness is no less a per- 
sonage than Col. Lehmanowski, who entered 
the military school socn after Bonaparte, was 
with him in all his wars, fought over one hun- 
dred battles under him, that of Waterloo in- 
cluded, was a confidential adviser with the 


Emperor, and always near eee We 
made the acquaintance of Col. L. some thirty 


years ago, and in 1843 he spent half his time 
in our office for weeks together, and, as -_. 


will recollect, he was lecturing one, 
country on the character and habits of J 

leon and Josephine. In regard to the size of 
his head, Col..L. told us that by mistake he 
once put on Napoleon’s hat, and that it was 





entirely too large for him; and the Colonel’s 
head we know by actual and critical measure- 
ment to be 234 inches. Napoleon’s head, there- 
fore, must have reached nearly or quite 
24 inches where the hat fitted to it. This fact 
was communicated to us by Col. Lehmanowski 
himself in 1843, and published by us in the 
Phrenological Almanaé for 1846, before any 
question had been raised relative to the large 
size of Napoleon’s head. ‘We have now 
demonstrated by the cast the large size of his 
forehead, and by comparing this with that of 
other heads known to be large, we have shown 
that the back-head of Napoleon must have been 
large also; and by the positive testimony of 
his old bosom friend, we have proved the fact 
that his whole head was more than 234 in- 
ches. What more can friends desire? What 
more can critics demand ? 


———~+ + 
THE DESPONDENT. 


To some this world is dark and lone— 
They see no sun above: 
They see the dust upon the gronnd— 
They do not see the grove. 
Remind them that the sky is fair, 
And that the day is bright— 
They'll shake their heads, and faintly say, 
“ Each day must have a night.” 
You point to them the flowers that bloom, 
And bid them note their stay: 
They love their fragrance and their hue— 
But then, they soon decay. 
They love the days that spring-time brings, 
And feel the summer's glow: 
But then, they dread the fall-time rains, 
And fear the winter's snow. 
To them this life is strife and pain— 
Beyond this life is gloom; 
They see no softening, heavenly light— 
They only see the tomb. 
M. E. H. M. 
Ss ae oe 
A Snort Lesson in Anirametic.— Principal 
is the sum on which interest is paid. Interest 
is the compensation charged by the lender to 
the borrower for the use of the principal, and 
is the real meaning of the word usury, though 
this term is now understood as a rate above 
legal interest; usurious interest, therefore, is 
the amount above the legal rate established by 
the state. Amount is the principal and interest 
added together, or the whole sum of several 


ey. Per annum signifies by the 
r cent. per annum means the rate of 


interest on a hundred for one year, as six per 
cent. per annum means gix dollars to be 


insurance, or is the sum ex- 
alue of anything. 


























FISH CULTURE. 


Tue artificial propagation of fish is not alto- 
gether a new thing, having been practiced by 
Jacobi at Hanover more than a century since ; 
but it is only recently that it has taken its 
place as a recognized branch of industry. In 
Europe it has assumed a national importance, 
and has received the fostering care of govern- 
ments. The National French Fish Farm at 
Hunigue, on the Rhine, is an extensive as well 
as an interesting establishment, covering eighty 
acres, and distributing to all parts of the coun- 
try many millions of eggs and young fish every 
year. Its success, which seems to be complete, 
has led to the founding of a great many other 
fish-breeding establishments in various Euro- 
pean countries. 

Salmon have been restored to all the rivers 
of the British Islands, whence they had been 
driven, and introduced into some in which they 
were never known to propagate in the natural 
way; and such is the extent of this compara- 
tively new enterprise, that fish has become a 
cheap and common food in districts where it 
had long been scarce and dear. 

In this country, in the 
absence of legislative en- 
couragement and gov- 
ernmental protection, 
the art of pisciculture 
has made comparative- 
ly little progress; never- 
theless a beginning has 
been made by a few 
gentlemen of scientific 
tastes and public spirit, 
whose example will no 
doubt be followed by 
others ; but there is need 
of legislative action to 
give efficiency to an en- 
terprise calculated ra- 
ther to benefit the pub. 
lic at large, than to be 
directly profitable to the 
individuals introducing 
it. No doubt it will become ultimately a very 
highly remunerative branch of industry, but 
at the present time we can not advise every- 


SECURING THE TROUT SPAWN. 
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THE TROUTDALE SPRING. 


body to rush into it with the hope of making | than to show the commercial advantage of 
money. the art, when conducted on a large scale, that 
It is rather for the purpose of encouraging | we here compile an account of a New Jer- 


Fig. 1—One week old. Fig. 2—Three months old. Fig. 3—Six months old. Fig. 4—One year old. 


THE TROUT AT VARIOUS AGES. 


those who have suitable streams to construct | sey Fish Farm, with a brief description of 
and stock small ponds for the purpose of | the somewhat complicated process of hatching 
providing a plenty of fish for their own use, | there practiced. 


~~ 
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FEEDING THE YOUNG TROUT. 
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TROUTDALE. 

Troutdale, near Bloomsbury, N. J., sixty- 
four miles southwest of New York, is the pro- 
perty of Dr. J. H. Slack, and is described in 
Harper's Weekly, from which, and other trust- 
worthy sources within our reach, we condense 
the following account : 

THE SPRING. 

The artificially construct- 
ed ponds and buildings 
connected with the fish 
raising operations, are sit- 7 
uated on the right bank of | 
Muskenetkeny Creek, and 
cover about two acres. The 
ponds are supplied with 
pure crystal water from a 
large and beautiful spring, 
from which it flows in a 
continual stream at the 
rate of 1,000 gallons per 
minute. This water is, in 
summer and winter, of the 
same temperature, 50 deg. 
Fah., and reaches the 
hatching house and ponds 
at the same temperature. 
This is a matter of the 
greatest importance in fish 
hatching. In the spring 
there are about two hund- 
red small trout, naturally 
bred. From the spring the water is led by a 
raceway to and circulated through the three 
ponds and hatching houses. At various points 
gates or sluices are located, furnished with 
wire screens, which serve the double purpose 
of preventing the escape of the fishes and of 
collecting leaves, sticks, or 
other articles which may 
accidentally find their way 
into the ponds. These 
screens are cleared twice =Se 
a day, or oftener when fall- 
ing leaves necessitate it. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARAC- 

TERS. 

Last summer, when the 
description from which we | 
quote was written, the 
ponds contained about sey- 
en hundred adult trout, 
hatched during the winter 
of 1866-7 by Mr. Thaddeus =*eargmm 
Norris, a well-known an- jj a Wie ee 
gler and the former propri- {4 
etor of the ponds. Among aes 
the old settlers were several ©# 
distinguished characters, § 
marked by striking pecu- © 
ayia One known as & 

imeus,” from the fact 
that he is totally blind, and 
perfectly black in color; “ Lady Douglass” has 
one side of her head of the same somber hue. 
A long, lean, lantern-jawed male is appropri- 
ately yclept “Don ” while a huge 
three-pounder, who fought it out on the line 
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during the entire spawning season, killing 
and devouring over a dozen large fishes, is 
called “General Grant.” There was formerly 
in the large pond a curious parti-colored fish, 
with irregular spots and streaks of white and 
black, the colors varying almost weekly, which 
was known to some of the numerous Demo- 


THE TROUTDALE HATCHING HOUSE, 


crats in the vicinity as “ Horace Greeley ;” but 
he is now no more, having been unfortunately 
killed and eaten by “General Grant” in De- 
cember last. Poor “H. G.” Requiescat in 
pace! 


The trout isa sad cannibal. “ Dog,” it is said, 


THE TROUTDALE FISH PONDS. 


“will not eat dog,” but a trout of offly one and 
a half inches will unhesitatingly seize and de- 
vour one of his own species two thirds his 
own length. Various fishes over a foot long 
have disappeared from time to time down the 
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capacious throat of “ General Grant.” On this 
account these ponds are necessary. 
ASSORTING THE FISH. 

The pond nearest the hatching house is now 
being prepared for the reception of the twenty 
thousand young trout hatched at Troutdale 
during the past winter; the middle one is de- 

voted to trout of eight 
inches and under, while in 
the third are placed the 
larger fishes, many of them 
of a size calculated to cause 
a lover of “the gentle 
craft” to infringe upon the 
Tenth Commandment. 
The bottoms of the ponds 
are of clay, upon which 
have been placed a num- 
ber of large stones, in or- 
der that the trout, by rub- 
bing against them, may free 
their bodies from the nu- 
merous parasites, animal 
and vegetable, which fre- 
quently infest them. Shade 
is afforded by large floats, 
secured to the banks by 
wires. The races are slat- 
ed, to prevent the crumb- 
ling of the banks, their 
bottoms being covered 
with small stones, upon 
which is placed a layer of fine gravel, though 
the latter is not plentiful in the vicinity. 

The hatching house is situated upon the 
right bank of the first pond, and a neat lodge 
to the westward is occupied by the assistants 
needed in the care of the ponds. 

FEEDING. 

The large trout are fed 
with curd, the offal from 
slaughter-houses cut in fine 
pieces;and fishes, the latter 
sometimes living. During 

| our visit two living red-fins 
about four inches in length 
(Leuciscus cornuius) were 
thrown into the pond; 
e| they were immediately 
seized by two huge trout, 
who at once retired to the 
i lower end of the pond, 
there to swallow and di- 
gest them at their leisure. 
| The gullets of their captors 
#>| being shorter than their 
=| prey, over an hour elapsed 
#=| before the tails of the red- 
fins vanished down the 
throats of the trout, 
THE PROCESS OF FISH 
CULTURE, 

Dr. Stack, a thoroughly 
educated naturalist, narrates some of his expe- 
rience and experiments as follows: 

THE SPAWNING SEASON. 

About the middle of October it became evi- 

dent that the spawning season was at hand. 
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The colors of the adult fishés began to alter to 
an extent noticeable by the most unpracticed 
eye. Losing the bright tints with which they 
were formerly bedecked, the female trout be- 
came dark and somber in color, putting on a 
grave and matronly dress. The hues of the 
males were, on the contrary, more brilliant 
than previously. Their general color became 
much lighter, and in the older individuals the 
lower jaw projected anteriorly, forming a sort 
of knob. The distension of the abdomen of 
the female by the eggs caused the section of 
her body to assume an oval shape, while that 
of the male resembled the outline of the eye of 
a broad-axe. Fierce battles took place be- 
tween the males, the conqueror celebrating his 
victory by feasting upon the body of the van- 
quished ; the females swam uneasily about the 
ponds, trying the bottom with their fins, seek- 
ing for gravel in which to deposit their eggs. 
The bottoms of the ponds being formed of clay 
and large stones, they were obliged to pass 
into the races for that purpose. These had 
previously been prepared by covering their 
bottoms with fine gravel, and placing across 
them obstructions, forming a series of dams 
and eddies. 
ARTIFICIAL SPAWNING. 

On the thirtieth of October the fishes were 
perceived in the race busily engaged in form- 
ing a nest for the reception of their eggs. 
Across the lower end of the raceway a net was 
quietly placed, and the gate at the racehead 
closed, by which the flow of water was stopped. 
To avoid being left high and dry, the fishes 
were obliged to pass down stream, and were 
thus captured in the net, the fishes being 
placed for the nonce in a large tin kettle. 
About a quart of pure spring water was placed 
in the impregnating pan; a male was then 
taken and held in the manner depicted in the 
engraving, the left hand grasping the neck be- 
low the gills, and the right the body just be- 
hind the gills. By a gentle pressure with the 
fore and middle fingers of the left hand, a 
quantity of the milt was expressed, the amount 
being further increased by gentle friction to- 
ward the tail. This was continued until the 
water became opalescent or pearly in its ap- 
pearance. A female was then taken and 
treated in the same manner, eggs, instead of 
milt, being extruded. The eggs and milt were 
allowed to remain in contact for about fif- 
teen minutes, at the expiration of which time 
they are carefully washed. 

HATCHING, 

It has been ascertained by experiment that 
fifteen grains of the milty fluid of the male is 
sufficient to impregnate ten thousand eggs; 
but in practice a much greater quantity is 
used. The bottom of the impregnating pan, as 
shown in the drawing, having a depression 
calculated to hold one thousand eggs, the 
quantity obtained could be readily estimated. 
The eggs average one-sixth of an inch in di- 
ameter, and weigh one grain each. 

After being thus secured, the eggs are taken 
to the hatching house, which had been made 
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ready for their reception in the following man- 
ner: The hatching trough had been filled to 
the depth of two inches with fine gravel care- 
fully boiled, to destroy the eggs of any insects 
which might have been present; over this a 
gentle stream of water from the spring, filtered 
through four screens of fine flannel, was con- 
ducted. Upon the gravel the eggs were placed, 
the greatest care being taken to avoid any sud- 
den jar, as the recently impregnated egg re- 
quires the most gentle handling, lest its sud- 
denly acquired life be as suddenly extinguished. 
After resting in their new location for a few 
moments, they were evenly spread over the 
bottoms of the troughs by means of a fine 
feather. During the entire process the eggs 
had not for an instant been exposd to the at- 
mosphere. 
WHAT YOUNG TROUTS EAT. 

When first hatched, the young presented the 
grotesque appearance shown in the smaller 
figure of the cut of the trout. The ungainly 
abdominal appendage, technically termed the 
“yolk sack,” is, however, gradually absorbed 
into the body of the young fish, the entire pro- 
cess requiring six weeks for its completion 

During this period the young trout requires 
no food, being nourished entirely by the con- 
tents of the “ yolk sack ;” but immediately after 
its absorption it is necessary that they should 


be regularly and carefully fed. Various sub- | 
| It has been discovered that shad do not in- 
| variably return to the rivers in which they are 
| spawned, and in order that an even supply 
| may be obtained, it is necessary that the propa- 


stances, all of an animal nature, have been 
tried, but after various experiments, Dr. Slack 
has found the muscular fiber composing the 
hearts of beef cattle to be the most suitable. 
This is prepared by being chopped into mi- 
nute fragments, which are passed through a 
fine wire sieve. 
the length of one and a half inches, the eggs of 
other fish are employed as food. When placed 
in the first pond, they will be fed entirely, for 
some time, upon maggots, thé larve of the 
common blue-bottle fly. The appearance of 
these disgusting, though to the piscicultural- 
ist useful, little animals is regarded as fixing 
the period at which the transfer from the 
hatching house to the pond should take place. 


PARLOR FISH CULTURE. 

By means of an apparatus invented hy Dr. 
Slack, which can be placed in an office, library, 
or parlor, the fishes can be hatched without a 
hatching house; the eggs being procured from 
some fish farmer, a part of whose business it is 
to furnish them and young fish, either for 
stocking ponds or for scientific observation. 
The apparatus is not unlike the aquarium in 
common use in our parlors, and requires very 
little more attention. It enables any one so 
disposed, to manufacture trout at home, which 
must be an exceedingly interesting, if not a 
profitable employment. 

Other kinds of fish besides trout can of 
course be propagated in the same way, but 
this is the’ most valuable in those parts of the 
country where the streams are suitable, and 
the climate sufficiently cool. 

SHAD DISAPPEARING. 
The Hvening Post, speaking of the importance 





When the fishes have attained | 
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of fish culture, says: “In nearly all our rivers 
the supply of fish is growing less. The stake 
nets in the Hudson, stretching for hundreds of 
rods in the channel, do not take more in a day 
than were formerly taken in nets a quarter or 
a fifth of their size. In the Susquehanna, Po- 
tomac, James, and Delaware, where drift nets 
are used, the supply of fish is in like manner 
decreasing. No more fish can now be taken 
in a net a hundred rods long than formerly in 
one of five rods. The same reports come from 
the South; and, unless the fisheries are sus- 
pended, or the supply of fish increased by ar- 
tificial means, there will soon be no more shad 
in the market.” 

To meet this alarming difficulty, the Com- 
missioners appointed last winter by the Legis- 
lature at Albany—Messrs. Seth Green and 
Robert B. Rosevelt—have, in the performance 
of the duties assigned them, established suita- 
ble hatching boxes along the upper waters of 
our rivers. The results promise to be most sat- 
isfactory. 

Although appointed for New York only, 
they have lately visited several Southern States, 
to endeavor to interest the fishermen of the 
Southern rivers in pisciculture, and to induce 
them to adopt the system of artificial breeding 


| that has proved so successful in Connecticut. 


Their object in thus extending their observa- 
tions and labors is to make fish culture general. 


gation should proceed simultaneously on all 
parts of the coast. The James River was the 
farthest point south visited by the Commission- 
ers. There they succeeded in interesting the 
fishermen and establishing hatching boxes on 
asmall scale. On the Potomac it is expected 
that their suggestions will be generally adopted. 

It is hoped that these measures will insure 
an immediate increase in the supply of shad, 
and finally make this delicious fish once more 
as plentiful in our markets as it ever has been. 


FISH AS FOOD. 

The New York Tribune says: “ The value 
of fish, and in particular of the hard and sweet 
varieties of flesh, such as in trout and shad, is 
of great importance, for it furnishes in the 
phosphorus the elements of brain-food, now 
become an absolute necessity in the advanced 
intellectual development of our people. The 
truth is, and it is only becoming to be appre- 
ciated, that social and intellectual progress are 
based upon varied and abundant supplies of 
food ; and it may be stated as a law, that there 
will never be any high civilization where the 
diet of a people is limited to a few kinds of 
staple food, no matter how favorable thgse 
may be for establishing what is called « condi- 
tion free from disease. From this it is evident 
that the rice diet of the people of eastern Asia, 
and the limited elements contained in the acrid 
food of the people of the tropics, will not per- 
mit any of these nations to rise above the bar- 
baric.” 
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HENRY D. BARRON, 


THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATOR. 


Herz are the portrait and character of 
one of our young American “ self-made 
men.” He has a well-formed head and a 
comely face. The superior portion of the 
brain predominates. The propensities, 
located in the base, are quite subordinate 
to the intellectual faculties and the moral 
sentiments. See how narrow the head 
just above the ears! and how broad and 
full through the upper portion! Secret- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, 
and Acquisitiveness are all moderately 
developed ; while Cautiousness, Sublim- 
ity, Ideality, and Causality are large and 
active; soalso are Imitation, Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, Hope, 
and Firmness. The entire group of or- 
gans allotted to the social affections are 
well developed ; he is eminently a friend- 
ly person. Without knowing the fact, 
we infer, from his organization as a whole, 
that he derives his leading traits of char- 
acter from his mother, more especially 
his sympathy, cautiousness, affection, and 
religious nature. 


The intellect is sufficiently prominent 
to indicate an original thinker, a good 
student, and a mind full of resources. 
There is but one “drawback” to the 
man: his brain is too large for his body. 
If he would live healthfully and long, 
he must live temperately and carefully 


in both mental and physical life. No 
dissipation is admissible in his case; nor 
do we see any indication of it in this 
head or face; nor is there anything low, 
gross, or sensual; on the contrary, we 
find clean, well-cut features, a clear eye, 
and a lively, vivacious expression. He 
is yet comparatively young, but on the 
rising scale. If he retain health, he will 
yet grow into a much higher position than 
he has attained. 


Henry Danrorts Barron was born April 
10th, 1832, in the town of Wilton, Saratoga 
County, New York. He comes of fighting 
stock, his grandfather, Joseph Barron, having 
been a private soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and his great-grandfather on his mother’s 
side having also taken part in the same great 
struggle, as a.captair. Besides, in the war of 
1812, an uncle, Joseph Barron by name, was 
killed on board Commodore McDonough’s flag- 
ship at the battle of Plattsburgh. Mr. Barron’s 
father was a wagon-maker, in poor circum- 
stances, and being burdened with the main- 
tenance of a large family, could give his chil- 
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dren little or no advantages in the way of 
early education beyond those found in the 
common schools of New York thirty years 
ago. Henry’s early life was without extraor- 
dinary incidents, being chiefly occupied in go- 
ing to school, when school was kept, doing 
the chores about a humble mechanic’s house- 
hold, as they fell to his lot, and partaking of 
the usual labors and sports of childhood. In 
1847, at the age of fifteen, he entered the print- 
ing-office of a newspaper edited by Mr. Thur- 
low Weed Brown. This was the commence- 
ment of a close friendship between Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Barron, which continued until the 
talented editor and poet, worn out by toils and 
constant struggles with adverse elements, sank 
into a premature grave. It was from his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Brown that the natural in- 
stincts of young Barron ripened into the quali- 
ties that have marked his character. 

At the conclusion of his apprenticeship in the 
printing-office, with the few dollars he had 
saved from his earnings, and a hundred dol- 
lars borrowed from a relative, he entered the 
Ballston Spa Law School, and studied there 
one year. At the end of that time he removed 
to Wisconsin, the State which he had chosen 
as the sphere for his activity and his future 
home. He settled at the village of Waukesha, 
a populous county seat twenty miles west of 
Milwaukie. Not being of age, he could not be 
admitted to the practice of law as an attorney 
of record. However, the opportunity offer- 
ing, he became the editor and proprietor of the 
Waukesha Democrat, a newspaper of consider- 
able reputation and influence in that region. 
His predecessor was Mr. George Hyer, a State 
senator, who was then, and has since remained, 
a prominent editor and politician of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Barron changed the name of the paper to 
the Waukesha Chronotype, and it speedily as- 
sumed a leading place among the weekly news- 
papers of the Northwest. 

The Democratic side of politics in Wisconsin 
at that period was singularly progressive. It 
had adopted “ Land Reform,” “ Anti-Banking,” 
or the hard-money policy, and “Slavery Re- 
striction,” as cardinal principles. It was a 
party of new ideas and sanguine hopes, and 
had succeeded in introducing the most liberal 
measures under which any State ever entered 
the Union. To that party Mr. Barron became 
warmly attached. He advocated its liberal 
principles, and found it a labor of love. 

In April, 1853, soon after he became of age, he 
was appointed postmaster by President Pierce, 
and he has been in some public office almost 
constantly since that time. 

He edited and published the Chronotype un- 
til 1855, when he transferred it to Mr. A. F. 
Pratt, who is still an editor at Waukesha. 

After a short period, within which he ha& 
been admitted to the: Supreme and Circuit 
Court bars, and during which he practiced law 
with much success, he removed to the north- 
western part of Wisconsin, where he has since 
resided. Then but twenty-six years old, he was 
appointed by Governor Randall (since then 
Postmaster-General) Judge of the Eighth Judi- 
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cial Circuit. He served a brief term in that of- 
fice, and was then retained by Caleb Cushing 
(ex-Attorney-General of the United States) to 
take charge of Government business at Saint 
Croix Falls, and has since discharged the du- 
ties devolving upon him in that connection. 

At the commencement of the war, Judge 
Barron assumed a decided and prominent at- 
titude in support of the war measures. He as- 
sisted in raising regiments in his State, and 
would have entered the service but for his de- 
fective eyesight and constitutional debility, 
which prevented him from undertaking the fa- 
tigues of a soldier’s life. He supported Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s administration, and gradually 
drifted into the Republican party, of which he 
has since remained an influential member. 

In 1862 he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature, receiving every vote cast in 
his district, and has been annually re-elected 
since that time. 

During his successive terms of service in the 
Legislature he has been chairman of impor- 
tant committees. In 1866 he was chosen 
Speaker of the Assembly, an office which he 
filled with eminent fairness, dignity, and skill. 

In his legislative connection, Judge Barron 
can not be termed a talking member. He 
never renders debate tedious. He can talk 
eloquently and well, but he never delivers a 
speech when speeches are unnecessary or can 
be avoided. When, however, disputed meas- 
ures are pending, and the minds of legis- 
lators have become confused by the elaborate 
eloquence of voluble advocates, his occasion 
arises, and by a few pertinent and forcible 
words he usually closes the debate that pre- 
cedes the vote, and generally carries the ma- 
jority with him. 

Judge Barron’s comprehensive judgment and 
brief way of treating questions and expesing 
their real issues, have given him the command- 
ing influence which he has wielded in shaping 
the entire body of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin; for there are but few of the State laws 
since 1863 that are good which do not bear 
the impress of his plastic and skillful hand. 
His industry equals his tact and ability. He 
knows at all times the exact stage of all impor- 
tant measures, whether they are in committee 
or at what reading. Knowing exactly where 
every bill is, he possesses a commanding ad- 
vantage in the decision of its fate. This,no 
less than his skill in debate and as a parlia- 
mentarian, is a secret of his extraordinary suc- 
cess in legislation. He is an untiring worker. 

It also can be said that he is one of our 
few incorruptable public men. Aside from 
a fair average profit upon his business en- 
terprises, and the accumulation of his sav- 
ings, he is not to-day a cent richer than he 
was when he first entered the legislative 
halls six years ago, although laws for the 
benefit of wealthy corporations and mammoth 
pecuniary interests have received from him 
the support to which these organizations owe 
their existence. 

Judge Barron was -chosen one of the two 
Presidential electors at large for Wisconsin, at 




















the recent election, and was president of the 
Electoral College which cast the vote of that 
State for Grant and Colfax. The county seat 
of Dallas County, which is one of the counties 
in his district, is named Barron, as a mark of 
the honor in which he is held by the portion 
of his constituents who live in that county. 
Taken all in all, he presents a strong illustra- 
tion of that which perhaps has been demon- 
strated in other prominent instances, the suc- 
cess of the graft of an Eastern branch upon the 
Western truank—New England and New York 
seed made thrifty and noble by transplanting, 
and the acquirements of Western force and en- 
ergy amid Western associations. 

Judge Barron is now but thirty-six years old ; 
is five feet ten inches high; sparely built, 
somewhat lacking development in the breast 
and abdomen; of dignified deportment; has 
black hair and eyes, and a dark yet ruddy 
complexion. In manner he is easily embar- 
rassed, usually blushes and trembles when first 
rising to speak. He has been twice married, 
and has one child, a boy aged fourteen, now 
away at school, and on whom he hopes to be- 
stow the wealth of an education for which he 
struggled almost single-handed and alone. 
His tastes and habits are simple, his best food 
books and newspapers; his ambition the good 
of his adopted State, in which he has been al- 
ready so much honored. 
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OUR NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


[Tae Philadelphia City Item, a family weekly 
newspaper, for town and country, publishes in 
a late issue the following eulogistic notice of 
our work. We beg pardon, in advance, of our 
readers for this intrusion of a laudatory per- 
sonal affair, and may state that the “notice” 
was.“ perfectly voluntary” and “ unsolicited.”] 
By Samuel R. Wells, New York. 

Pope aptly says, “ The study of mankind is 
man ;” but how seldom mankind study each 
other, that is to say, study the face as an indi- 
cation of character. How easy it is to distin- 
guish a simpleton from a sensible, an idiot from 
an erudite, when we know the meaning of the 
various variations in form and position of the 
nose, eyes, lips, forehead, ears, etc., and how 
easy it is to know everything concerning the 
subject when we have Mr. Wells’ “ New Phys- 
iognomy.” By an hour's reading of the work 
an accurate impression of Phrenology may be 
obtained; and how much better it makes one 
feel to know that we can not only know our- 
self, but all our friends, all our relations, all our 
acquaintances,—all the world! We meet 
in the street; —— has a head like an ancient 
battle-axe, we therefore put —— down a fool, 
not merely because has a head like a bat- 
tle-axe—oh, no, there are thousands of fools 
who have faces not the least like a battle-axe— 
but because such a face is an infallible criterion 
of the character. We meetSebastopol Brown ; 
Sebastopol Brown is noted for having a well- 
developed, bald head, an intelligent face, and 
an air of unconcealed superiority; we know 


New Puyrstoenomy. 
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after examining it, they will 
agree with us in pronounc- 
ing it one of the most re- 
markable books ever pub- 
lished. Since its publica- 
tion, and with the aid of 
personal effort and his valu- 
able monthly issue, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Mr. Wells has succeeded in 
establishing Phrenology on 
a firm basis in America. 
Great praise is due him for 
his unceasing energy in pro- 
moting the knowledge of 
Phrenology, and we are 
glad to hear he is meeting 
with the reward he so justly 
deserves. “New Physiog- 
nomy” is profusely illustra- 
ted, is well printed on tinted 
paper, handsomely bound, 
= and costs only $5. 

[After this, our native 
modesty will not prevent us 
from holding up our head 
even in the presence of roy- 
alty itself! We make our 
most respectful bow, with 
thanks, to the Philadelphia 





immediately that Mr. Brown isa man of learn- 
ing. And so on—ad infinitum. 


ly every characteristic that can be imagined or 


Mr. Wells’ work. What a short and long nose 
means! What big and small eyes mean! What 
large hands and feet indicate, etc.! “ The study 
of mankind is man,” Pope says; and though 
there are some men that we would not study 
or have anything to do with under any cir- 
cumstances, we think he could not have written 
a greater truth. Those individuals who have 
been termed “men of the world,” “ women of 
the world,” are merely people who have stud- 
ied theirrace more carefully than others, and 
who are, consequently, acquainted by long ex- 
perience with its peculiarities, oddities, and ec- 
centricities. It is only occasionally we hear of 
“aman of the world,” and when he appears, 
how everybody envies him! What nonsense! 
He is no more to be envied than Mr. Samuel 
Muggles, the fashionable ladies’ man, who is 
always seen with a lady on each arm, and has 
a dozen more in his pockets.* The study of 
mankind can nowhere be so much facilitated 
as by reading “ New Physiognomy,” nor has 
the study ever been presented in a better man- 
ner. The work is absorbingly interesting from 
commencement to conclusion. The amount of 
information gathered relating to people of for- 
eign coutitries, such as the Africans, Arabians, 
Chinese, South Sea islanders, etc., is immense, 
and presented in a graphic, interesting style. 
We do not hesitate to recommend the work to 
the attention of every one, and we are sure that 





* Our critic of course means photographs.—Ep. 


Almost every | 
one has some peculiar characteristic, and near- | 


| meal. 





editor for his kind com- 
mendation of our New Physiognomy.] 
———— > or 
A CLERGYMAN recently related the follow- 


- : ~ | ing: Two young friends of his were board- 
perceived is commented upon and analyzed in | 


ing in Germany with a very devout Catholic 
lady, who always asked a blessing before each 
One day she asked the young men how 
the Americans asked a blessing. One of them 
remembering the haste with which so many 
of his countrymen attack their food, said, “ The 
American blessing is, “Pitch in”” A few 
days after, the good lady, thinking to please 
her boarders, reverently folded her hands be- 
fore breakfast, and uttered the words, “ Pitch 
in,” which they of course did. 

A Noste Inystirution.—The Mercantile 
Library Association of New York have lately 
published a very fair exhibit of the condition 
of their library. 

It contains now nearly 100,000 volumes, em- 
bracing the best works on every topic, and 
about 10,000 volumes are added every year. 
The yearly income of the Association is placed 
at $60,000, while its real estate is estimated to 
be worth $500,000. The accommodations for 
readers are excellent ; large rooms, well venti- 
lated and lighted, and supplied with many 
thousand books of reference, and over 400 of 
the current foreign and domestic periodicals, 
offer their inducements to all whose good tastes 
seek such advantages. To young men living 
in boarding-houses, and without home influ- 


ences, the Mercantile Library affords a most 
desirable place for passing an occasional even- 
ing. There the leisure hour can be spent in 

rofitable reading or conversation, and not ut- 
terly wasted as in attendance on the wanton 
frivolities of the play-house. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


FIRST PAPER. 


ee little gyrating tripod is proving it- 
Ai self to be something more than a nine 
aa days’ wonder. It is finding its way into 
thousands of families in all parts of the land. 
Lawyers, physicians, politicians, philosophers, 
and even clergymen, have watched eagerly its 
strange antics, and listened with rapt attention to 
its mystic oracles. Mrs. Jones demands of it 
where Jones spends his evenings ; the inquisitive of both sexes are solicit- 
ing it to “ tell their fortunes ;” speculators are invoking its aid in making 
sharp bargains, and it is said that even sagacious brokers in Wall Street 
are often found listening to its vaticinations as to the price of stocks on 
a given future day. To all kinds of inquiries answers are given, intelli- 
gible at least, if not always true. A wonderful jumble of possibilities 
in mental and moral character is this little bit of wood, now giving ut- 
terance to childish drivel, now bandying jokes and badinage, now stirring 
the conscience by unexceptionably Christian admonitions, and now ut- 
tering the baldest infidelity or the most shocking profanity ; and often 
discoursing profoundly on science, philosophy, or theology. It is true 
that Planchette seldom assumes this variety of theme and diction under 
the hands of the same individual, but, in general, manifests a peculiar 
facility of adapting its discourse to the character of its associates. Read- 
er, with your sanction, we will seek a little further acquaintance with 
this new wonder. 

The word “ Planchette” is French, and simply signifies a Uitile board. 
It is usually made in the shape of a heart, about seven inches long and 
six inches wide at the widest part, but we suppose that any other shape 
and convenient size would answer as well. Under the two corners 
of the widest end are fixed two little castors or pantograph wheels, admit- 


THE PLANCHETTE BOARD. 


ting of easy motion in all horizontal directions; and in a hole, pierced 
through the narrow end, is fixed, upright, a lead pencil, which forms the 


third foot of the tripod. If this little instrument be placed upon a sheet 
of printing paper, and the fingers of one or more persons be laid lightly 
upon it, after quittly waiting a short time for the connection or rapport 
to become established, the board, if conditions are favorable, will begin 


to move, carrying the fingers with it. It will move for about one person | 


in every three or four; and sometimes it will move with the hands of 
two or three persons in contact with it, when it will not move for either 
one of the persons singly. At the first ‘trial, from a few seconds to 
twenty minutes may be required to establish the motion; but at subse- 


quent trials it will move almost immediately. The first movements are | 


usually indefinite or in circles, but as soon as some control of the motion 
is established, it will begin to write—at first, perhaps, in mere monosyl- 
lables, “Yes,” and “ No,” in answer to leading questions, but afterward 
freely writing whole sentences, and even pages. For me alone, the in- 
strument will not move; for myself and wife it moves slightly, but its 
writing is mostly in monosyllables, or consisting of two or three words 
at a time. With my daughter’s hands upon it, it writes more freely, fre- 
quently giving, correctly, the names of persons present whom she may 
not know, and also the names of their friends, living or dead, with other 
and similar phenomena. Its conversations with her are grave or gay, 
much according to the state of her own mind at the time; and when 
frivolous questions are asked, it almost always returns answers either 
frivolous or, I am sorry to say it, a triflewicked. For example, she on one 
occasion said to it: “ Planchette, where did you get your education?” To 
her horror, it instantly wrote: ‘In h—1,” without, however, being so fas- 
tidious as to omit the letters of the word here left out. On another oc- 
casion, after receiving from it responses to some trival questions, she 
said to it: “ Planchette, now write something of your own accord with- 
out our prompting.” But instead of writing words and sentences as was 
expected, it immediately traced out the rude figure of a man, such as 
school children sometimes make upon their slates. After finishing the 
outlines—face, neck, arms, legs, etc., it swung around and brought the 
point of the pencil to the proper position for the eye, which it carefully 
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| marked in, and then proceeded to pencil out the hair. On finishing this 
| operation, it wrote under the figure the name of a young man concern- 
| ing whom my daughter’s companions are in the habit of teasing her. 

My wife once said to it: “ Planchette, write the name of the article I 
am thinking of.’ She was thinking of a finger ring, on which her eye 
had rested a moment before. The operator, of course, knew nothing of 
this, and my wife expected either that the experiment would fail, or else 
that the letters R-i-n-g would be traced. But instead of that, the instru- 
ment moved, very slowly, and, as it were, deliberately, and traccd an ap- 
parently exact circle on the paper, of about the size of the finger’ ring she 
had in her mind. “ Will you try that over again?” said she, when a sim- 
ilar circle was traced, in a similar manner, but more promptly. Dur- 
ing this experiment, one of my wife’s hands, in addition to my daughter’s, 
was resting lightly upon the board ; but if the moving force had been 
supplied by her, either consciously or unconsciously, the motion would 
evidently have taken the direction of her thought, which was that of 
writing the letters of the word, instead of a direction unthought of. 

While Planchette, in her intercourse with me, has failed to distin- 
guish herself either as a preacher or a philosopher, I regret to say that 
she has not proved herself a much more successful prophet. While the 
recent contest for the United States Senatorship from the State of New 
York was pending, I said to my little oracular friend: “ Planchette, will 
you give me atest?” “Yes.” “Doyou know who will be the next U. 8. 
Senator from this State?” “ Yes.” “ Please write the name of the per- 
son who will be chosen.” “ Mr. Sutton,” was written. Said I, “I have 
not the pleasure of knowing that gentleman; please tell me where he re- 
sides.” Ans. “In Washington.” 

I do not relate this to disturb the happy dreams of the Hon. Reu- 
ben E. Fenton by suggesting any dire contingencies that may yet happen 
to mar the prospects before him. In justice to my little friend, how- 
ever, I must not omit to state that in respect to questions as to the kind 
of weather we shall have on the morrow? will such person go, or such 
a one come? or shall I see, or do this, that, or the other thing ? its re- 
sponses have been generally correct. 

To rush to a conclusion respecting the rationale of so mysterious a 
| phenomenon, under the sole guidance of an experience which has been 
| so limited as my own, would hetray an amount of egotism and heedless- 
| ness with which I am unwilling to be chargeable; and my readers will 
now be introduced to some experiences of others. 

A friend of mine, Mr. C., residing in Jersey City, with whom I have 
almost daily intercourse, and whose testimony is entirely trustworthy, 
relates the following : 

Some five or six months ago he purchased a Planchette, brought it 
home, and placed it in the hands of Mrs. B.,a widow, who was then 
visiting his family. Mrs. B. had never tried or witnessed any experiments 
with Planchette, and was incredulous as to her power to produce any 
movements on it. She, however, placed her hands upon it, as directed, 
and to her surprise it soon began to move, and wrote for its first words: 
“Take care!” “Of what must I take care?” she inquired. “Of your 
money.” “Where?” “In Kentucky.” 

My friend states that Mrs. B.’s husband had died in Albany about two 
years previous, bequeathing to her ten thousand dollars, which sum she 
had loaned to a gentleman in Louisville, Ky., to invest in the drug 
business, on condition that she and he were to share the profits: and 
up to this time the thought had not occurred to her that her money 
was not perfectly safe. At this point she inquired: “ Who is this that 
is giving this caution?” “B——W——.” (The name ofa friend of hers 
who had died at Cairo, Ill., some six years before.) Mrs. B. “Why! is 
my money in jeopardy?” Planchette. “ Yes, and needs prompt atten- 
tion.” My friend C. here asked: “ Ought she to go to Kentucky and at- 
tend to the matter?” “ Yes.” 

So strange and unexpected was this whole communication, and so 
independent of the suggestions of her own mind, that she was not a lit- 
tle impressed by it, and thought it would at least be safe for her to make 
a journey to Louisville and ascertain if the facts were as represented. But 
she had at the time no ready money to pay her traveling expenses, and 
not knowing how she could get the money, she asked: “ When shall I 
be able to go?” “In two weeks from to-day,” was the reply. 
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She thought over the matter, and the next day applied to a friend 
of hers, a Mr. W., in Nassau Street, who promised to lend her the money 
by the next Tuesday or Wednesday. (It was on Thursday that the inter- 
view with Planchette occurred.) She came home and remarked to my 
friend: “ Well, Planchette has told one lie, anyhow; it said I would 
start for Louisville two weeks from that day. Mr. W. is going to lend 
me the money, and I shall start by next Thursday, only one week from 
that time.” 

But on the next Tuesday morning she received a note from Mr. W. 
expressing regret that circumstances had occurred which would render 
it impossible for him to let her have the money. She immediately sought, 
and soon found, another person by whom she was promised the money 
still in time to enable her to start a couple of days before the expira- 
tion of the two weeks—thus still, as she supposed, enabling her to prove 
Planchette to be wrong in at least that particular. But from circumstances 
unnecessary to detail, the money did not come until Wednesday, the day 
before the expiration of the two weeks. She then prepared herself to 
start the next morning ; but through a blunder of the expressman in car- 
rying her trunk to the wrong depot, she was detained till the five o’clock 
P.M. train, when she started, just two weeks, to the hour, from the time 
the prediction was given. 


| 





Arriving in Louisville, she learned that her friend had become invol- | 


ved in consequence of having made a number of bad sales for large 
amounts, and had actually gone into bankruptcy—reserving, however, 
for the security of her debt, a number of lots of ground, which his cred- 
itors were trying to get hold of. She thus arrived not a moment too soon 
to save herself, which she will probably do, in good part, at least, if 
not wholly—though the affair is still unsettled. 

Since this article was commenced, the following fact has been furnished 
me from a worthy source. It is offered not only for the test which it in- 
volves, but also to illustrate the remarkable faculty which Planchette | 
sometimes manifests, of calling things by their right names. 
known to the community, but whose name I have not permission to dis- 
close, recently received from Planchette, writing under her own hands, | 
a communication so remarkable that she was induced to ask for the name 
of the intelligence that wrote it. In answer to her request, the name of 
the late Col. Baker, who gallantly fell at Ball’s Bluff, was given, in a per- 
fect fac-simile of his handwriting. She said to him: “ For a further test, 
will you be kind enough to tell me where I last saw you?” She expect- 
ed him to mention the place and occasion of their last interview when | 
she had invited him to her house to tea; but Planchette wrote: “ Jn the 
hall of thieves.” “Tn the hall of thieves,” said the lady; “ what on earth 
can be the meaning of that? 


In Planchette, public journalists and pamphleteers seem to have caught 
the “ What is it?” in a new shape, and great has been the expenditure 
of printer’s ink in the way of narratives, questions, and speculations upon 
the subject. There are now lying before me the following publications 
and articles, in which the Planchette phenomena are noticed and dis- 
cussed,—from which we propose to cull and condense such statements 
of fact as appear to possess most intrinsic interest, and promise most aid 
in the solution of the mysteries. Afterward we shall discuss the different 
theories of these writers, and also some other theories that have been 
propounded. 

“ Planchette’s Diary,” 
phlet, 
speculation as to the origin or laws of the phenomena. 
self was the principal medium of the communications, but she occasion- 
ally introduces experiences of others. The pamphlet serves to put one 
on familiar and companionable terms with the invisible source of intelli- 
gence, whatever that may be, illustrating the leading peculiarities of the 
phenomena, giving some tests of an outside directing influence more or 
less striking, and candidly recording the failures of test answers which 
were mixed up with the successes. We extract two or three speci- 
mens : 

“May 26th—Evening. Our trio was reinforced by Mr. B., a clever 
young lawyer, who regarded Planchette with no favorable eye — had 


no faith whatever in ‘ Spiritualism,’ and maintained that for his part he 
thought it quite as sensible, if not more so, to attribute unknown phenom- 


edited by Kate Field, is an entertaining pam- 


O! Llremember that after he was killed, his 


body was brought on here and laid in the City Hall, and thereIsawhim.” | * “ “ 
esting article entitled “ Planchette in a New Character.” 


consisting of details in the author’s experience, with little or no | 
The author her- | 


A lady well | 


| 
| 





| market ; 
| undertake.’ 


| 
; 
| 


ena to white rabbits as to spirits. . . . Planchette addressed herself 
to Mr. B. thus: 

‘You do not think that Iam a spirit. I tell you that lam. If Iam 
not an intelligence, in the name of common sense what amI? If you 
fancy I am w hite rabbits, then all I have to say is, that white rabbits are 
a deal cleverer than they have the credit of being among natural histo- 
rians.’ 

Later, doubt was thrown upon the possibility of getting mental ques- 
tions answered, and Planchette retorted 

‘Do you fancy for one moment that I don’t know the workings of 
your brain? That is not the difficulty. It is the impossibility—a most 
—of making two diametrically opposed magnetisms unite.’ 

After this rebuke, Mr. B. asked a mental question, and received the 
following answer : 

‘I am impelled to say that if you will persevere in these investigations, 
you may be placed en 7 rt with your wife, who would undoubtedly 
communicate with you. "You have any faith in the immortality of the 
soul, you can have no doubt of the possibility of spiritual influences 
being” brought to bear upon mortals. It is no new thing. Ever since 
the world began, this power has been exerted in one way or another; 
and if you retend to put any faith in the Bible, you surely must credit 
the possibility of establishing this subtile connection between man and 
so-called angels.’ 

This communication was glibly written until within eleven words of 
the conclusion, when Planchette stopped, and I asked if she had finished. 

‘No, she replied. 

‘Then why don’t you go on?’ I continued. 
this.’ 

Planchette grew exceeding wroth at this, and dashed off an answer: 

‘ Because, my good gracious! you are not obliged to express yourself 
through another's brain.’ 

I took it for granted that Planchette had shot very wide of the mark 

inf the supposed response to Mr. B.’s mental query, and hence was not 
| prepared to be told that it was satisfactory, in proof of which Mr. B. wrote 
| bene ath it: 

‘Appropriate answer to my mental question, Will my deceased wife 
communicate with me ?—I AB 

“ May 28th. At the Seubiieentohie Mr. G. expressed a great desire to 
see Planchette perform, and she was brought from her box. Miss W. was 
also present. After several communications, Miss W. asked a mental 
question, and Planchette immediately wrote : 

‘Miss W., that is hardly possible in the present state of the money 
but later, 1 dare say you will accomplish what you desire to 


‘J can write faster than 


Miss W. ‘ Planchette is entirely off the track. My question was, Can 
you tell me anything about my nephew ??’ 

Mr. G. ‘ Well, it is certainly very queer. I wane a mental question 
to which this is to a certain extent an answer.’ 

Mr. G. was seated beside me, thoroughly intent waite Planchette. Miss 
W. was at a distance, and not in any way en rapport with me. If this 
| phenomenon of answering mental questions be clairvoyance, the situa- 
tion of these two persons may account for the mixed nature of the an- 
swer, beginning with Miss W. and finishing with Mr. G.” 

Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for December, 1868, contains an inter- 
What the “ new 
character” is in which it appears, may be learned from the introductory 
paragraph, as follows : 

“ We, too, have a Planchette, and a Planchette with this signal merit : 
it disclaims all pretensions to supermundane inspirations; it operates 
freely—indeed, with extraordinary freedom ; it goes at the tap of the 
drum. The first touch of the operators, no matter under what circum- 
stances it is brought out to reveal its knowledge, sets it in motion. But 
it brings no communications from any celestial or spiritual sources. Its 
chirography is generally good, and frequently excellent. Its remarks 
evince an intelligence often above that of the operators, and its talent 
at answering or evading difficult questions is admirable. We have no 
theories about it.” 

It seems, from other passages in the article, that this Planchette dis- 
claims the ability to tell anything that is not contained in the minds of the 
persons present, although it frequently gives theories in direct contra- 
diction to the opinions of all present, and argues them with great per- 
sistence until driven up into a corner. It simply assumes the name of 
“ Planchet,” leaving off the feminine termination of the word; and “ on 
being remonstrated with for illiteracy, it defended itself by saying, ‘I 
always was a bad speler,’—an orthographical blunder,” says the writer, 
“that no one in the room was capable of making.” 

Although the writer in the paragraph above quoted disclaims all theo- 
ries on the subject, he does propound a theory, such as it is; but of this 
we defer our notice until we come to put the several theories that have 
been offered into the hopp’ s and grind them up together ; at which time 
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we will take some further notice of the amusing peculiarities of this 
writer’s Planchette. 

The Ladies’ Repository of November, 1868, contains an article, writ- 
ten by Rey. A. D. Field, entitled “Planchette; or, Spirit-Rapping 
Made Easy.” This writer mentions a number of test questions asked 
by him of Planchette, the answers to which were all false. Yet he 
acknowledges that “ the mysterious little creature called Planchette is 
no humbug; that some mysterious will-power causes it to answer ques- 
tions,” and that it is useless to ignore these things, or to laugh at them.” 
The writer submits a theory by which he thinks these mysteries may be 
explained, in a measure, if not wholly, but this, with others, will be re- 
served for notice hereafter. 

Harper's Monthly Maguzine for December, 1868, contains an article 
entitled “ The Confessions of a Reformed Planchettist.” In this article, 
the writer, no doubt drawing wholly or in part from his imagination, 
details a series of tricks which he had successfully practiced upon the 
credulity of others, and concludes by propounding a very sage and char- 
itable theory to account for al/ Planchette phenomena, on which theory 
we shall yet have a word to offer Howrs at Home, of February, 1869, 
contains an article, by J. T. Headley, entitled “ Planchette at the Con- 
fessional.” In this article, the writer cogently argues the claims of these 
new phenomena upon the attention of scientific men. He says: “ That 
it [the Planchette] writes things never dreamed of by the operators, is 
proved by their own testimony and the testimony of others, beyond all 
contradiction ;” and goes so far as to assert that to whatever cause these 
phenomena may be attributed, “they will seriously affect the whole 
science of mental philosophy.” He relates a number of facts, more or 
less striking, and propounds a theory in their explanation, to which, 
with others, we will recur by-and-by. 

The foregoing are a few of the most noted, among the many less im- 
portant, lucubrations that have fallen under our notice concerning this 
interesting subject—enough, however, to indicate the intense public in- 
terest which the performances of this little board are exciting. We will 
now proceed to notice some of the theories that have been advanced for 
the solution of the mystery. 

THEORY FIRST—THAT THE BOARD IS MOVED BY THE HANDS THAT REST 
UPON IT. 

It is supposed that this movement is made either by design or uncon- 
sciously, and that the answers are either the result of adroit guessing, or 
the expressions of some appropriate thoughts or memories which had 
been previously slumbering in the minds of the operators, and happen 
to be awakened at the moment. 

After detailing his exploits (whether real or imaginary he has left us 


in doubt) in a successful and sustained deception, the writer in Harper’s | 


reaches this startling conclusion of the whole matter : 


“Tt would only write when I moved it, and then it wrote precisely 
what I dictated. That persons write ‘unconsciously,’ I do not believe. 
As well tell me a man might pick pockets without knowing it. Nor am 
I at all prepared to believe the assertions of those who declare that they 
do not move the board. I know what operators will do in such cases ; 
I know the distortion, the disregard of truth which association with this 
immoral board superinduces.” 

This writer has somewhat the advantage of me. I confess I have no 
means of coming to the knowledge of the truth but those of careful 
thought, patient observation, and collection of facts, and deduction from 
them. But here is a mind that can with one bold dive reach the inner 
mysteries of the sensible and supersensible world, penetrate the motives 
and impulses that govern the specific moral acts of men, and disclose at 
once to us the horrible secret of a conspiracy which, without preconcert, 
has been entered into by thousands of men, women, and children in all 
parts of the land, to cheat the rest of the human race—a conspiracy, 
too, in which certain members of innumerable private families have 
banded together to play tricks upon their fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters! I feel awed by the overshadowing presence of such a mind— 
in fact, I do not feel quite at home with him, and therefore most respect- 
fully bow myself out of his presence without further ceremony. 

As to the hypothesis that the person or persons whose hands are on the 
board move it wnconsciously, this is met by the fact that the persons are 
perfectly awake and in their senses, and are just as conscious of what 


they are doing or not doing as at any other time. Or if it be morally pos- 
sible to suppose that they all, invariably, and with one accord, lie when 
they assert that the board moves without their volition, how is it that 
the answers which they give to questions, some of them mentally, are 
in so large a proportion of cases, appropriate answers? How is it, for ex- 
ample, that Planchette, under the hands of my own daughter, has, in 
numerous cases, given correctly the names of persons whom she had 
never seen or heard of before, giving also the names of their absent rel- 
atives, the places of their residence, etc., all of which were absolutely 
unknown by every person present except the questioner ? 

A theory propounded by the Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, in an arti- 
cle published in The Advance, some time since, may be noticed under 
this head. He says: 

“How, then, shall we account for the writing which is performed 
without any direct volition? Our method refers it to an automatic 
power of mind separate from conscious volition. * * * Very com- 
mon is the experience of an automatic power in the pen, by which it 
finishes a word, or two or three words, after the thoughts have con- 
sciously gone on to what is to follow. We infer, then, from ordinary 
facts known to the habitual penman, that 7 a fixed idea is in the mind 
at the time when the nervous and volitional powers are exercised with 
a pen, it will often express itself spontaneously through the pen, when 
the; mental faculties are at work otherwise. We suppose, then, that 
Planchette is simply an arrangement by which, through the outstretched 
arms and fingers, the mind comes into such relation with the delicate 
movements of the pencil, that its automatic power finds play, and the 
ideas present in the mind are transferred unconsciously to paper.” (Italics 
our Own.) 

That may all be, Doctor, and no marvel about it. That the “ fixed 
idea””—“ the ideas present in the mind,” should be “ transferred uncon- 
sciously to paper,” by means of Planchette, is no more wonderful than 
that the same thing should be done by the pen, and without the inter- 
vention of that little board. But for the benefit of a sorely mystified 
world, be good enough to tell us how ideas that are not present, and that 
never were present, in the mind, can be transferred to paper by this au- 
tomatic power of the mind. Grant that the mind possesses an auto- 

matic power to work in grooves, as it were, or in a manner in which it 
| has been previously trained to work, as is illustrated by the delicate fin- 
| gerings of the piano, all correct and skillful to the nicest shade, while 
the mind of the performer may for the moment be occupied im conver- 
sation; but not since the world began has there been an instance in 
which the mind, acting solely from itself, by “ automatic powers” or 
otherwise, has been able to body forth any idea which was not previ- 
ously within itself. That Planchette does sometimes write things of 
which the person or persons under whose hands it moves never had the 
| slightest knowledge or even conception, it would be useless to deny. 





[To BE CONTINUED.] 
. 
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USES OF THE PHYSICAL BODY. 

Tue uses of our physical bodies are to indulge in any enjoyments that 
afford us real comfort and happiness—any enjoyments that bring no stain 
hereafter. We have a right to do anything that is not repudiated by 
our own conscience. Are not the dictates of our conscience sufficient to 
guide us in the right path of life? Did a man ever do a wrong consci- 
entiously? No. When aman transgresses the laws of his country or 
the laws of his God, he feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to be 
true to himself, from the very moment he perpetrates the atrocious act. 
| His own conscience tells him of his transgression. Our divine Father 
| has endowed us with a reasoning power, termed consciousness. It is 

that mental organism which draws the line of demarkation between 
right and wrong, and which we should ever regard as our legitimate dic- 
tator. Let us act according to the dictates of our own conscience and 
we will seldom deviate from our right prerogatives. Another use of the 
physical body is to make a dwelling-place for, and to individualize, the 
spiritual body. We are placed here on earth to study the humane juris- 
prudence of God’s laws and Nature’s works, and fit ourselves for a higher 
and better world to come. : ; 

Let us cultivate our intellectual faculties to a higher state of moral per- 
fection—let us study Nature’s laws and gain a better knowledge of the 
phenomena of Nature’s works, and we will receive ample compensation 
for our time and trouble. We will find pleasure in every view of Na- 
ture’s handiwork, and earth will seem a paradise. W. & P. 
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“Ip I might give a short hint to an tmpartial writer, ft wonld be to 


tell him hie fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangeroas prect- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankinad— 


ry to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
therm of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sites, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the courte I take 


miysell,”" —De Foe, 
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A GOOD INHERITANCE. 


Wuew describing a fine specimen of 
human nature, in the shape of a very 
healthy young man, we remarked, “You 
must have descended from good stock— 
that is to say, from a healthy and long- 
lived ancestry; besides this [inferring 
from his manner his supple action and 
his joyous good-nature], you have prob- 
ably lived a strictly temperate life, add- 
ing to,rather than diminishing, your cap- 
ital stock of vitality and hold on life.” 
His teeth were clean, sound, and strong, 
with no stain of tobacco; his muscle was 
wiry and compact; his chest full and 
plump, with large lungs, heart, ete., and 
He 


was then twenty-six years of age. At 


excellent digestion and circulation. 


the conclusion of our examination, he 
stated that he was born in Kentucky; 
descended from English stock, his pa- 
rents were Virginians, and had attained 
the ages of seventy and seventy-two; 
that they were seldom ill, and as seldom 
used medicine; that they were strictly 
temperate, scrupulously honest, and not 
only religiously inclined, but devout wor- 
He (the son) had been trained 
and educated in all these things. He 
stated it as his belief that his total exemp- 
tion from all disease, aches, and pains, and 


shipers. 


his full enjoyment of exuberant health, | ‘ ‘ 
7 | us to see to it that we present our bodies 


was owing chiefly to the almost perfect 
health, temperance, and the adaptation of 
his parents to each other. In temper, in 
energy, in ambition, in industry, in their 
devotion to God and to each other, there 
was perfect compatibility. And, he add- 
ed, THIS WAS MY RICH INHERITANCE. 
This interview brought a train of in- 
teresting reflections to our mind. We 
queried, Why should not aZ/ inherit the 
same favorable conditions ? Are parents 
justified in reducing their own bodies to 
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a low degree of life and health, so low 
as to be just above the death line, by 
dissipation, debauchery, or by slavish 
attention to money-getting ? and then, 
while in this dead-and-alive state of phys- 
ical dilapidation, become the parents of 
weak, puny, and feeble offspring that can 
not mature? Consider the fact, that 
more than ten thousand children, under 
five years of age, die in the city of New 
York every year! and that more than 
three hundred thousand infants die in 
England every twelve months! Why? 
Partly, nay chiefly, because they are 
born of sickly and dissipated parents. 
The stock is poor ; the blood is bad. 
“Can an evil tree bring forth good 
fruit?” The responsibility of parents 
is great. They have no right to curse 
their progeny through their self-indul- 
gence or violation of natural law. God 
requires of every one the right use of 


all his faculties of mind and organs of | 


body. 


Go to the schools and asylums for | 


idiots and imbeciles; to the reformato- 
ries for juvenile delinquents; to the 
mad-honses for the insane, and ascertain 


the causes of these human miseries. Is | 


idiocy, imbecility, or insanity to be 
charged to the Creator ? 


they result from a violation of His laws ? 
It must be clear to every enlightened 
mind that this matter of inheritance is 
governed by law; that its obedience se- 
cures all the blessings which naturally 
flow therefrom, and that its infringement 
is punished as herein indicated. What 


a blessed thing it is to inherit a full, vig- | 


orous, healthful constitution! and what 
a misfortune to be born of a sickly, puny, 
or corrupt parentage! Health isa duty; 
disease is a misfortune, to call it by no 
harsher term. Reader, the Scriptures are 
sustained by science when they command 


“a living sacrifice, HoLY and acceptable 
unto God.” Can the drunkard do this ? 
Can he whose very bones are foul with 
filthy tobacco do it? Let us consider 
our duty in these respects, not only to 
ourselves, but to our descendants and to 
our God, and do it. 

Reader, are you in the path of duty? 
or are you living a life of mere animal 
indulgence? “ Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 





Is God the | 


author of these imperfections ? or do | 
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QUAKERS vs. MUSIC. 


Ir is a singular fact that, among all 
nations and tribes of men, our friends 
the Quakers are the only people in the 
world who proscribe music. Now, we not 
only disclaim prejudice against this body 
of religious worshipers, but have always 
greatly admired their many admirable 
traits of character and ways of life. For 
example, they are, as a body, profoundly 
religious. Whoever saw a Quaker infi- 
del? They are habitually temperate. 
Whoever saw a drunken Quaker? They 
are industrious, frugal, economical, sav- 
ing. Whoever met a Quaker pauper ? 
They are chaste, and true in their social 
relations. Inconstancy and divorces are 
seldom or never heard of among them. 
Then what wives and mothers the wom- 
en make! Whoever heard a Quaker 
baby cry? In this country the Quakers 
are intelligent ; make excellent teachers, 
authors, artists, farmers, and artisans. 
They are honest. If exceptions be taken 
to this statement, and some of their 
close, sharp practices be cited to contro- 
vert the fact, we reply: As the world 
goes, they come more nearly up to the ful- 
fillment of their promises and obligations 
than the “world’s people,” who make 
more professions. We never knew of a 
Quaker being in jail or in a penitentiary ; 
nor do we find them in almshouses. 
They seldom fail in business. As to 
their theology or religion, we have only 
this to say, that is between themselves 
and their God. But as to their phrenol- 
ogy, it is within our province to speak. 
We find no better heads or bodies in so- 
ciety, as a whole, than among the Qua- 
kers. They are a prudent, healthy, tem- 
perate, prolific, and well-regulated body 
of people. That they have less Approba- 
tiveness than others, wedo not say. That 
they are more meek or submissive than 
others, can not be affirmed. But in all 
the other respects named above, we may 
claim at least equality, if not superiority, 
in many points, for this class. 

And now for the criticism, The Qua- 
kers proscribe music. Why? The Qua- 
kers call beautiful tunes “jargon” and 
“confusion.” They would make it ap- 
pear that Tune should not be exercised 
in making music. Now we submit that 
Tune, or love of music, is an inherent 
faculty of the mind, as much so as lan- 
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guage, and that when exercised under 
the sanction of the moral sentiments, 
contributes to true and godly worship. 
He who denies this takes ground against 
his Creator. Because low, bad men per- 
vert this good gift by singing bacchana- 
lian songs and catering to the sensual, 
Tune is no more chargeable with the of- 
fense than is the sense of economy with 
theft. Zhe right use of all the faculties, 
when converted and dedicated to His ser- 
vice, will be acceptable to Him. Because 
William Penn, or other of the founders 
of a peculiar mode of worship, happened 
to take it into his imperfectly constituted 
mind—in this respect—that music is con- 
fusion, it is not meet that thousands of 
others, who are differently or better or- 
ganized, should go all through life blind 
martyrs to ignorance, or at least to an 
error of judgment. We call on all un- 
prejudiced Quakers and lovers of truth 
to look into Phrenology and revise their 
doctrines—they have no creeds—accord- 
ing to its teachings. The brain is the 
organ of the mind ; its different faculties 
perform different functions: as the eye 
sees, the ear hears, the tongue tastes, the 
lungs breathe, the heart circulates blood, 
the stomach digests food, etc. No one 
organ or nerve performs two functions, 
but each organ of brain or body performs 
its allotted work. Benevolence expresses 
sympathy and produces charity. Vene- 
ration induces devotion, and Tune makes 
music. 


If Phrenology be true, the Quakers 
must accept music. We have stated the 
case from our platform. These pages 
are open to a rejoinder on the point from 
any disciple of William Penn who may 
choose to reply.* 


+ os 


“PUSH.” 


Tuts is not a very elegant term, but it 


is expressive, It implies energy, enter- 
prise, and the go-ahead spirit. The pas- 
sions enter into “ push,” and when wisely 
directed by the intellect and moral sen- 
timent, give efficiency. One with the 
real push in him never says “I can’t ;” 
nor will -he be found “loafing around” 
on store counters, street corners, tavern 





* The Society of Friends, or Quakers, was founded by 
George Fox, in England, about the year 1650. Fox vis- 
ited America, and was very successful in propagating 
his views at home and abroad. 


— 
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steps, or drinking saloons, Push always 
has something to do. He makes work. 
If he sometimes becomes restless, and 
shows a tendency to boil over or explode, 
it is because he needs to work off surplus 
steam. Be patient with him. Do not try to 
bottle him up, but give him room for ex- 
ercise, and he will come out all right. 
Take a wide-awake child from four to 
six years old, full of hot blood, and over- 
flowing with vital energy, how can he 
keep still? Such little “hurrahs” want 
something to do. It is the duty of their 
parents to direct, and not restrain them. 
To require perfect quiet of such a na- 
ture is cruelty. The little human engine 
is simply a “ perpetual motion ;” every 
fiber is alive from top to toe. All the 
engineer has to do, is to keep him on the 
track, and give him enough todo. Send 
him on an errand; let him bring wood, 
coal, water, or go to the post-office to de- 
posit or bring a letter. A sensible parent 
will lay out his work—or play—and give 
him enough of it. Do this, and obedi- 
ence may be more easily secured. The 
child—all children that amount to any- 
thing are so—is full of “ pusn,” and must 
work it off in one way or another. 

It is out of this natural love for action 
that those familiar words— 

“For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 

have sprung. Then do not try to re- 
press the spirit of push, but encourage 
and direct it. Without it, little or nothing 
can be accomplished ; with it, canals may 
be dug, railways may be built, tele- 
graphs put up, mountains tunneled, cities 
built, nations established, and defended, 
too. 

The Scriptures justify the spirit of 


| push, as for example we are commanded 


thus: 


“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” “Be not ye 
afraid of them ; remember the Lord, who 
is great and terrible, and fight for your 
brethren, your sons and your daughters, 
your wives and your houses.” “Fight 
the good fight of faith.” “ Waxed val- 


iant in fight, turned to flight the armies. 


of the aliens.” 
men, and fight.” 
But enough. When on the side of the 
Lord we may safely push on to the end 
of life, and receive the sure reward, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


“Quit yourselves like 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 





In accordance with previous announcement, 
we give our first pieces of family music in the 
present number. If they prove acceptable, we 
shall follow them with other selections from the 
more popular composers. By introducing this 
new feature we do not depart in the least from 
our original programme, which is to furnish men- 
tal food for all the faculties. This JourNAt is 
wedded to no threadbare theories; it rides no 
hobbies; and has no other schemes or projects 
to promulgate than the instruction, entertain- 
ment, improvement, and elevation of mankind. 
To do this we must recognize all the faculties ; 
all the wants, desires, hopes, fears, emotions, 
and aspirations of body, brain, and mind, heart 
and soul. 

When the duties of the day are over, let us 
gather around the family altar, and with our 
other devotional exercises let us pour out our 
hearts in songs of praise and thanksgiving to 
the Giver of all good. It will fit us for a night 
of rest and repose. Sweet music brings the 
minds of all the family into a state of harmony, 
or unison of voice and sentiment, producing 
“peace.” Nor is this without its physiological 
advantages. When the mind is in repose, re- 
cuperation goes on more rapidly, and we rise 
in the morning strengthened and refreshed. 

It would not be a bad investment of a few 
moments’ time to sing an appropriate hymn 
every morning before entering upon the duties 
of the day. It would tend to quiet and concen- 
trate the mind on high and holy subjects, for- 
tifying us against sins and temptations; and 
cheering us in going through with our toils and 
trials. The exercise of Tune in conjunction 
with our religious sentiments must inevitably 
have a good influence on our characters, and 
on our lives. Let us practice it. 

[The editor will thank his musical readers 
for suggesting the names of appropriate pieces 
for publication ; also for original contributions 
to this department. We wish to make it rich, 
useful, and interesting to all.] 
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EDUCATION. 


A CONVENTION of American philologists will 
be held in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., commencing 
on Tuesday, July 27th, 1869, and continuing in 
session for several days. The call to this con- 
vention is issued pursuant to a resolution pass- 
ed at a preliminary meeting held in the New 
York University, on Noy. 13th, 1868. 

Measures will be taken tv complete the 
organization of a permanent National Society 
for the Promotion of Philological Studies and 
Research in America. 

Papers upon different branches of philology 
by distinguished American linguists will be 
read and discussed. 

The time that may then remain to the con- 
vention will be devoted to the discussion of the 
following, among other questions, relative to 
the position which the study of language 
should occupy in our educational system, to 
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the best methods of philological instruction, 
and to the promotion of philological literature 
in America. 

1. How much of the time in a collegiate 
course of study should be given to the study of 
language? 2. How much of this time should 
be devoted to the study of the modern langua- 
ges? 8. Should the study of the French and 
German precede that of the Latin and Greek 
languages? 4. What position should be given 
to the study of the English language in our col- 





leges and other high schools of learning? | 
5. What is the most efficient method of in- | 


struction in the classical languages? 6. What 
is the best system of pronouncing Latin and 
Greek? 7. Should the written accent be 
observed in pronouncing classical 
8. What more efficient measures can be taken 
to preserve from destruction the languages of 
the aboriginal Indians of America ? 

[We trust all these important questions will 
be well considered by members of the conven- 
tion, and the public duly informed of the results. 
America is to lead the world in education, as in 
freedom, invention, religion, government, and in 
other features of civilization. The call is sign- 
ed by upward of eighty distinguished American 
scholars. ] 
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PHANTASMAGORIA.—No. 4. 





HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR 

Wir this exceedingly clever artist, whose 
faithfulness of delineation and reverence for 
individuality have seldom been equaled in 
portraiture, whatever may be his higher efforts, 
I became acquainted, while he was modeling in 
wax, and, if my recollection serves me, had 
never undertaken a subject in clay, or plaster, 
much less in marble. 

I happened to be in Cincinnati for a few 
days, and while sauntering through the town, 


up one street and down another, without any | 


special object in view, I came upon a large 
building, which proved to be a magnificent 
show-case, or what we call a Museum. After 
wandering about for awhile, here looking at 
some of Audubon’s earlier attempts at mis-rep- 
resentation, and amusing myself with here and 
there a pretty good painting, or a portrait of 
real worth, one of which, a Rembrandt, I bid 
for without success, though the proprietor did 
not appear to value it highly, nor even to sus- 
pect its author, I came upon a small glass-case, 
with a wax head in it, of Drake the comedian. 
I had never seen Drake, but I knew ata glance 
that the likeness must be true—astonishingly 
true—true in every particular—true in feature— 
true in expression, and true in the minutest de- 
tails. It was indeed startling, in its truthful- 
ness and absolute individuality. While stand- 
ing before it, and studying it, with a sort 
of wonder I shall never forget, somebody be- 
longing to the establishment happened to pass 
near me, and I inquired of him whose work it 
was, 

“TI made it,” was the modest reply, very 
much as if I had been praising a martin-house, 


Greek ? | 
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or a work-bench. “ You/” and I measured 
the young man—he was under thirty—from 
head to foot, and stood before me with his hat 
off and shirt-sleeves rolled up, showing that he 
was just out of a work-shop or a laboratory. En- 
terin,z into conversation with him, I found that 
he had charge of the machinery and general 
arrangements of the Museum, and that—if I 
may trust my present recollection, he had 
never tried modeling in clay. I urged him to 
make the trial forthwith, and he partly prom- 
ised to do so, but by no means as if he thought 
much of the business; for in the midst of our 
discussion he asked abruptly if I had ever seen 
his “ Z/ell.” His Hell! what could the poor 
fellow mean? I wondered, and he went on to 
explain. He had got up a representation of 
Paradise in the large open garret of the build- 
ing—but it didn’t pay; and then he tried a 
representation of the Infernal Regions; which 
was erowded to overflowing every night. 
Would I go? Certainly, said I, and went. 

Upon the machinery and contrivances I saw 
there, it was evident that he prided himself, 
more than upon all that he had ever done with 
wax, or was ever likely to do with clay; and 
as for marble, I do not believe that he had the 
slightest idea of ever turning out so much as a 
head in that material which has since made 
him so famous and happy. The curtain drew 
up, and I saw on the stage before me a large 
boa constrictor, a six-foot skeleton hung in 
chains, half a dozen baby skeletons, with wheel- 
barrows containing what seemed to be yet 
smaller skeletons—little frame-works of dis- 
colored ivory, and a great grizzly bear almost 
within reach of my cane, for I occupied a front 
seat, asa “ distinguished guest,” while most of 
the audience were bumping their heads against 
the rafters behind me. 

After an overture, and a little hoarse trumpet- 
ing, and a dead silence of a few minutes, the 
boa constrictor began moving across the stage 
with a natural undulating motion so like life as 
to make one shudder; the large skeleton, that 
of a murderer, began tossing its arms and clank- 
ing its chains; the little overloaded wheel- 
barrows began to trundle away into the dark- 
ness, red and blue flames burst forth in jets 
and flashes, filling the whole house, or garret 
rather, with the smell of sulphur; and up rose 
the great grizzly bear on his hind feet with a 
tremendous roar, which set all the women and 
children screaming as if they were half frighten- 
ed out of their wits; and then there was a mo- 
ment of utter darkness followed by a pleasant 
light, and the assembly broke up, and emptied 
itself through the narrow passages, and down 
the steep staircases, with outcries and shouts 
of approval, into the street. At our next inter- 
view he questioned me about my notions of the 
machinery. I found that he prided himself es- 
pecially upon the portions I have mentioned ; 
and well he might, for I have met with nothing 
since, nor had I ever before, on the stage or off, 
to be compared with it. 

He was evidently much gratified—but still 
seemed to have no higher ambition, and think 
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I may say no loftier purpose, than to show his 
mechanical ingenuity upon the stage by such 
contrivances. They were profitable too—and 
what more could he ask? If Christian panto- 
mimes or Der Freischutz paid better than wax 
modeling, or sculpture, why should he not give 
himself up altogether to the business whereby 
he had so distinguished himself? And this 
was Hiram Powers !—and the next thing I 
heard of him was, that he had begun modeling 
heads in clay, and chiseling portraits in marble, 
and then, that the unappeasable yéarnings of 
his nature, which he himself did not under- 
stand when I first knew him—and which he 
continued to misunderstand for a long while 
after, culminated at last in the Greek Slaye— 
after which, of course, he had nothing to do but 
ripen as he did, in the sunshine of universal 
light, which he mistook for the atmosphere of 
Italy. All this, be it remembered, I give from 
recollection, and there may be errors in the de- 
tail ; but asa hurried sketch ofa remarkable man 
who appears to have found himself out by acci- 
dent and to have undergone a transfiguration 
without being prepared for it, I believe it may 
be received for substantial truth. Of a fair aver- 
age size, or a little above, with a head of un- 
common character, emotional and observant, 
of a lovable and loving disposition, and great 
mechanical aptitude, with large Individuality, 
and large Form, though not oyer-large Ideality, 
no wonder he has gone about making friends 
of whole communities, and scattering the in- 
ward light he was born with far and wide 
among the nations, in types of beauty and 
power. 
JOHN STUART MILL. 

When this remarkable man was in petti- 
coats, or but newly breeched, for he was seated 
on the floor with his playthings about him, 
happening to overhear a conversation going on, 
between two full-grown statesmen, about Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlboro, he dropped his play- 
things, entered the arena, and gave his opinion 
of her character. This, though greatly exagger- 
ated, perhaps, I believe to be substantially true, 
for I had it from his immediate personal friends. 
And what is still stranger, if not altogether so 
laughable, his criticisms were acknowledged to 
be just. That he did this, I have no doubt, and 
before he was done with “childish things,” if 
not playthings, and that whatever he said was 
worth remembering, child though he was. 

At the age of not more than eighteen he 
wrote a series of articles for the Westminster 
Review, which attracted much attention, and 
were attributed to some of the ablest writers of 
the day. He began with peppering the Edin- 
boro for its notions upon government and poli- 
tical economy, when that journal was in its 
glory, and Jefferies and Sydney Smith were 
tilting against “a world in arms,” and “ confi- 
dent,” of course. But the peppering soon be- 
came a cannonade, and after the batteries were 
planted, and the guns in position, and the brave 
boy had got the range, he poured into the ene- 
my’s works such a shower of shot and shell— 
hot shot, they were, too, red-hot—that they 
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were obliged to abandon their entrenchments, 
and take a position in the rear. 

I knew him about this time; a tall, slender, 
awkward boy, with light hair, a small, com- 
pact head, a rasping, though womanly voice, 
and the most amusing self-complacency, which, 
between ourselves, I think he was justified in 
entertaining, though not perhaps in revealing ; 
for within a certain limited field he had no 
equal of his own age. Not even William Pitt 
was more remarkable in his premature man- 
hood—nor General Wolfe, nor Alexander Ham- 
ilton—the boy giants of their day. 

He was wholly destitute of imagination, had 
but a confused idea of eloquence and oratory, 
was a cold, cautious, tiresome speaker; but he 
never lost his self-possession or temper, and 
was both inquisitive and laborious, both patient 
and persevering. Up to the time of his mar- 


riage, and I might say up to the time of his | 


wife’s death, when that loving, manly tribute 
appeared in the preface to his work on Goy- 


ernment, or rather on “ Liberty,” I had no idea | 


the man had a heart—any more heart, indeed, 
than a grindstone—but ever since, I have been 
more and more persuaded that he underwent 
a transformation at the time of his marriage ; 
and, of course, that his dear wife had the mak- 
ing of him all over—so that while her womanly 
nature took on a certain resemblance to that of 


her husband, so that she was able to encourage | 
and strengthen him in every high purpose, he | 
borrowed of her all that we now see of the | 


sympathetic and lovable in him. 

After awhile, having devoted himself to the 
propagation of the greatest-happiness princi- 
ple—while he discouraged every other kind, 
even the Malthusian, he was employed by Mr. 
Bentham to prepare a huge pile of long-for- 
gotten, almost unreadable manuscripts, yellow 
with age, and encumbered with notes to such a 
degree as to be unintelligible to any but a dis- 
ciple, upon the subject of Judicial Evidence, 
which in due time appeared in five large vol- 
umes royal octavo, unchanged and unexplained 
—all the marginal notes being incorporated 
with the text, as the author had always in- 
tended, they being after-thoughts; and from 
that day to this, the indefatigable man has 
kept himself hard at work, in the regions of 
Metaphysics and Philosophy, Politics and Free 
Trade—until we find him at last in the British 
Parliament, as member from Westminster, the 
foremost champion of universal suffrage and 
women’s rights; and preparing for a trip to 
this country, for whose institutions, and views, 
and purposes he has long had the heartiest 
admiration—with all our faults, and he is ready 
to acknowledge that they are neither few nor 
small. In the midst of our sufferings and sac- 
rifices, our mistakes, our disappointments, and 
our reverses, and the darkness and discourage- 
ment which overhung our path, he saw the 
chariots and horsemen of our deliverance mus- 
tering on the hills afar off, and in short, stood 
by us to the last. All this, when we have him 
among us, we shall be ready to acknowledge, 
as with the blast of trumpets. 
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Still, though we have little or nothing of Mr. 
Mill himself in these five large volumes—only 
here and there a brief note, as in page 4438, vol. 
IV., which must have been suggested, and per- 
haps penned by Mr. Bentham himself on read- 
ing the proof, though it is headed “Note by 
the Editor,” so full is it of the characteristics 
that distinguish that philosopher, in phraseol- 
ogy and arrangement; yet are we under the 
greatest obligations to him for reducing these 
voluminous speculations to order. 

Next to Dumont, Mr. Mill was by far the 
best of all the editors, employed by Mr. Ben- 
tham, though Mr. Doane, his confidential sec- 


| retary, had the author’s help from day to day, 
| and from paragraph to paragraph, in preparing 
| “ Not Paul but Jesus,” under the name of Ga- 
| maliel Smith; and the “ Book of Fallacies,” by 


Bingham, the reporter, from the French of 
Dumont, is admirable throughout, being so 


| thoroughly de-Benthamized in style as to re- 


mind one of the “ Defence of Usury” and “ Frag- 
ment on Government,’ where Blackstone is 
handled without gloves—each a model in its 


| way, and attributed, the last to Lord Mansfield 
| himself, by no less a judge than Dr. Samuel 


Johnson, and by others to Lord Camden, and 
Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and 
the first to some of.the ablest writers of the 
age, because of its transparency and strength ; 
and though Mr. Grote’s “ Natural Religion” is 
purged of the worst faults to be found in Mr. Ben- 
tham’s late writings, which were made up of 
parenthesis within parenthesis, like so many 
pill-boxes: and for what reason, pray? For 
the same reason that he wrote portions of all 
his first works on jurisprudence in French— 
because he could never satisfy himself in En- 
glish, and as he told me with his owh mouth, 
because he was not enough master of the French 
to feel the inadequacies of expression: so, in 
after-life, when he had got back to English, or 
to what he called English, he would no sooner 
frame a sentence, than he would see some ex- 
ceptions, or the necessity of some qualification ; 
and lest some of his indefatigable adversaries 
and vilifiers, should be tempted to detach a 
sentence, without regard to what might follow 
in the shape of qualification, he was careful to 
incorporate all the exceptions and qualifica- 
tions with the sentence, wherever it was possi- 
ble. Thus—if he wanted to say he had always 
been a diligent seeker after truth in the ad- 
ministration of justice or law—he might say— 
I have always—that is, for a large part of my 
life, and ever since I entered upon the study of 
law—been a seeker at least, if not always a dili- 
gent seeker, after truth; and by truth I wish to 
be understood as meaning, not absolute truth, 
truth in the concrete, or truth in the abstract, 
but such truth as the human understanding is 
capable of receiving, etc., etc. 

Perhaps a word or two of Dumont, who had 
so much to do in leveling the road, and grub- 
bing up the gnarled roots and intertangled 
growth of a luxuriant Benthamism, before Mill 
and the others mentioned had anything to do 
with it, may not be out of place here. 








He was born at Geneva in 1759, was ordained 
over a Protestant church in Paris at the age of 
twenty-two, went to Russia and became the 
pastor of a French reformed church at St. Pe- 
tersburg, was taken up, and translated into En- 
glish by Lord Lansdowne, who at one time 
thought of employing him as tutor for his son. 
He was a man of great industry, superior cul- 
tivation, splendid natural talents and astonish- 
ing eloquence as a writer. To him we are in- 
debted for the admirable treatises in French 
from Bentham’s papers, on “ Political Soph- 
isms,” since rendered into English by Mr. Bing- 
ham, and entitled “Fallacies;” “Tactics of 
Legislative Bodies,” “Organization of the Ju- 
diciary,” “Codification,” “Theory of Punish- 
ments and Rewards,” “Morals and Legisla- 
tion,” and other works, amounting altogether 
to ten or a dozen volumes, large octavo. Into 
these—after smelting the rough golden ore of 
unadulterated Benthamism, and casting it into 
ingots, he interfused order, system and arrange- 
ment, with such marvelous clearness, beauty, 
and precision of language, that we have what 
may be likened to a new system of mathema- 
tics in the moral world, set to music, or the 
Propositions of Euclid illuminated by els- 
quence. 

Dumont worshipped Bentham, and built 
temples to him; for he was one of the few men 
living that understood the philosopher from the 
first, as did Aaron Burr, John Pierpont, David 
Hoffman, in this country, and Dr. Parr, Bing- 
ham, Sir Samuel Romilly, the two Mills, 
Parkes of Birmingham, the son-in-law of Dr. 
Priestly, Sir Francis Burdett, the two Austins, 
Grote, the historian, and others of a similar 
character in England, and all the leading minds 
in legislation and jurisprudence upon the Con- 
tinent, owing mainly to the labors of Dumont. 

At a very early period of his life—how early 
I do not now remember, and have no time to 
inquire, but before 1776, when at the age of 
twenty-eight, he published his “ Fragment on 
Government,” or “ Comment on the Comment- 
aries” of Blackstone, whose lectures he attend- 
ed, Mr. Bentham evolved what has been called 
ever since, by his disciples and followers, the 
“ greatest-happiness principle,” or, in his own 
language, the “ greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” as the proper, and only proper and 
defensible end of government”—the only just 
and comprehensive principle of human action, 
after that of doing as we would be done by, 
ever suggested by mortal man, being of univer- 
sal application, and subject to no exceptions, a 
formula, which, just before his death in 1832, 
he was persuaded to recast, and so abridge, 
that his immediate followers now say, not “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” which, 
in fact, might be less than the greatest happi- 
ness of a smaller number of larger capacities 
and higher intelligence, among the few of man- 
kind, but “ the greatest happiness” only, which, 
of course, may be understood to mean more 
than the first enunciation, if necessary — the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
Hottentots, for example, or clay-eaters, or Es- 
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quimaux, not being so desirable as the greatest 
happiness of a civilized or Christian commu- 
nity. For half a hundred years Mr. Bentham 
had clung to his original proposition, without 
wavering or flinching; and gave it up at last, 
I believe, at the suggestion of Dr. Bowring, 
now Sir John Bowring, after a talk with me. 
The gallon measure and the quart measure 
might both be full—to borrow the idea of Dr. 
Johnson; but as the gallon would hold most 
(of human happiness), that should be taken into 
account, as the ground-work of Utilitarianism. 

Dumont may be regarded as, on the whole, 
the best editor, the most faithful, self-denying, 
and laborious, that we have any knowledge of. 
His “ Preuves Judiciaires,” in two vols. octavo, 
his “ Théorie des Peines et des Recompenses,” 
in two vols. octavo, and his “ Traité de Legis- 
lation,” in three vols. octavo, are all models in 
their way; and though written in the most 
beautiful French, and with a clearness and pre- 
cision quite captivating, are ponderous with all 
that was worth preserving of the original, and 
instinct with the vitality and originality of 
Bentham; being at once, all-comprehensive 
and exhaustive. Nowhere does the editor ob- 
trude himself, or try to outshine or overdo his 
author; but everywhere, and at all times, even 
where most unlike him, in the clearness and 
beauty of his language, adhering to Mr. Ben- 
tham’s arrangement with a sort of reverence 
and godly fear worthy of all praise, and labor- 
ing so to present him to the reader, that he, 
himself, is lost sight of, and nobody else thought 
of. 

So remarkable was he for fervid eloquence, 
and statesmanlike views, that Mirabeau, in the 
day of his strength, never hesitated to steal 
from, and appropriate to himself, whatever of 
his he took a fancy to, without acknowledg- 
Even the address of the National As- 
to the king for the removal of the 
troops, “an address which was adopted the 
moment Mirabeau proposed it,” says Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, and which produced so great an 
effect, “ was entirely written by Dumont.” 

And again, says he, “ The last of Mirabeau’s 
letters to his constituents, one of the most elo- 
quent compositions in the French language, 
Its extraordinary success 
suggested the idea of publishing a regular jour- 
nal, and not under Mirabeau’s name ; but which 
from the great talent displayed, it was generally 
supposed to be written by him, and he 
proud of the performance to deny it.” 

Other anecdotes are given of Mirabeau’s un- 
principled and shameless plagiarism and _ pi- 
racy, which Sir Samuel seems rather disposed 
to overlook, or slur over, though by no means 
to justify, and among others, one where a re- 
tort of Dumont so struck Mirabeau that he 
transferred it to a session of the National As- 
sembly, and putting the remark into the mouth 
of de Mounier (Jean Joseph), and claiming the 
retort for himself, as instantaneous and over- 
whelming in debate, actually published it in 
the journal referred to, “ Le Courrier de Pro- 
vence,” 


ment. 
sembly 


was also Dumont’s. 


was too 
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as a matter of fact, though nothing of | 


ees 


the sort had ever happened in the Assembly ; 
and there were half a dozen persons alive who 
knew when, where, and how it did happen. 
But what did he care! And though de Mounier 
declared it false and wholly unfounded, it was 
believed nevertheless. The desperate impu- 
dence of this pretension is only to be matched 
by Cobbett’s course with the gridiron. At the 
time when specie payments were stopped by 
the Bank of England, with a promise to re- 
sume before long, Cobbett maintained that the 
bank would never again pay out anything but 
paper—if it did, he would consent to be grilled 
alive; and to convince people that he was in 
earnest, he put up a gridiron over the front 
door of his publishing office—and there it re- 
mained long after a Bunk-of-England note 
commanded the gold, whenever it was wanted, 
guinea for guinea. The believers in William 
Cobbett maintained with unshaken faith, so 
long as the gridiron was up over the door, that 
whatever appearances might indicate, the Bank 
of England had not resumed specie payments. 

But of the retort appropriated by Mirabeau ? 
It seems that Brissot de Warville used the words 
which Mirabeau ascribed to de Mounier, and Du- 
mont those which he claimed for himself. Mi- 
rabeau represents de Mounier as saying in the 
National Assembly, that it was corruption which 


had destroyed England, and himself as having | 


very happily turned that extravagant hyper- 


bole into ridicule, by exclaiming upon the im- | 


portant news so unexpectedly communicated to 
the Assembly of the destruction of England, 
and asking when and in what form that re- 
markable event had happened. 

But this impudent appropriation of another’s 
thought was a mere peccadillo when compared 
with Mirabeau’s habitual and shameless thiev- 
ing, which he carries off with such an air that 
even our Dr. Franz Lieber, in the Conversa- 
tions Lexicon, or “ Encyclopedia Americana,” 


was led into crediting him with many works he | 


had never written a syllable of. Among these 
was a pamphlet on the plan of Joseph II. for 
opening the Scheldt, written by Benjamin 
Vaughan before he came to this country. That 
on the Prussian monarchy, in eight vols. octavo, 
was by Manvillon; that on Finance by Cla- 
viere ; that on the Order of Cincinnatus, en- 
titled “ Considerations sur Vordre de Cincinna- 
tus,” an order which he disapproved, as the be- 
ginning of a military aristocracy in the United 
States, was an American publication; and at 
one time, though profoundly ignorant of geog- 
raphy, this audacious pretender was on the 
point of publishing a large work on that sub- 


| ject, which he hoped to have written by M. de 


Rochette, a geographer of great learning and 
merit. Often did this remarkable man—a com- 
bination of the satyr and tiger, as he himself 
acknowledged—while the thunder of his elo- 
quence shook thrones and people, read speeches 
in the National Assembly on which he had 
never cast his eye until he rose for the purpose, 
if we may believe Sir Samuel. 

And now for Mr. John Stuart Mill. In this 
large work on Judicial Evidence, edited by 
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Mr. Mill, there are passages of unadulterated 
Benthamism, which it is evident enough that 
Mr. Mill never understood nor appreciated. 
Having no sense of humor himself—and very 
little idea of wit or playfulness, they are smoth- 
ered by the ponderous text or entirely over- 
looked, instead of being made the most of, as 
they would have been by Dumont, without 
compromising either his own dignity or that of 
his author. Take an example from Bentham’s 
“Comment on the Commentaries,” where he 
handles Blackstone without mercy, while at- 
tending his lectures. “ Burglary,” says our au- 
thor ”—Blackstone—“ can not be committed in 
a tent or a booth erected in a market fair; 
though the owner may lodge therein; for the 
Law regards thus highly nothing but perma- 
nent edifices; a house or church; the wall or 
gate of a town, and it is the folly of the owner 
to lodge in so fragile a tenement,” adds, “ To 
save himself from this charge of folly, says Ben- 
tham, it is not altogether clear which of two 
things the trader ought to do: quit his busi- 
ness and not go to the fair at all, or leave his 
goods without anybody to take care of them!” 

And here let me add that while Mr. Bentham 
and Mr. Mill were both addicted to sarcasm— 
burning sarcasm—that of Mr. Bentham had 
always a dash of playfulness and good-humor 
in it, while that of Mr. Mill was both burning 
and bitter, like that of our friend Senator Fes- 
senden, whom he greatly resembles in personal 
appearance, and even in features, when both 
were much younger than they are now, though 
Fessenden is by far the handsomer man of the 


two. 
————» > oe 


A Lie Sricxs.—A little rewsboy, to sell his 


paper, told a lie. The matter came up in Sab 

bath-school. “ Would you tell a lie for three 
cents?” asked a teacher of one of her boys. 
“No, ma’am,” answered Dick, very decidedly. 
“ For ten cents?” “No, ma’am.” “For a dol- 
lar?” “No, ma’am.” “ For a thousand dol- 
lars?” Dick was staggered. A thousand dol- 
lars looked big. Oh, would it not buy lots of 
things? While he was thinking, another boy 
roared out, “ No, ma’am,” behind him. “ Why 
not?” asked theteacher. “ Because, when the 
thousand dollars is all gone, and all the things 


they’ve got with them are gone too, the lie is 
there all the same,” answered the boy. It is 
so. A lie sticks. Everything else may be 
gone, but that is left, and you will have to 
earry it around with you, whether you will or 
not; a hard, heavy load it is—Chid’s Paper. 


Tue Peor.Le or THE Earta.—The number 
who have lived upon the earth since the crea- 
tion has been estimated at about 27,000,000,000,- 
000,000. This sum when divided by 27,864,000, 
the number of square miles, gives 1,314,522,086 
to a square rod, and 5 to a square foot. Sup- 


pose a square rod capable of being divided into 
11 graves, each graye would contain 100 per- 
sons; so that the whole earth has been one 
hundred times dug over to bury its inhabitants, 
supposing they had been equally distributed. 
Were the ies lain upon the surface, they 
would cover the land to the depth of one 
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hundred feet. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bifsa 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thoa art the nurse of virtue. In thine arme 

She smiles, appearing as in trath abe is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln,.—Cowper. 


SPEAK NO ILL. 





Nay, speak no ill—a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind ; 
And oh, to breathe each tale we've heard, 
Is far below a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the better plan; 
For if but little good is known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide, 
Would fain another's faults efface ; 
How can it pleasure human pride, 
To prove humanity but base? 
No, let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man ; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then epek no ill—but lenient be 

To others’ failings, as your own; 
If you're the first a fault to see, 

Be not the first to make it known. 
For life is but a passing day, 

No lip can tell how brief its span; 
Then oh, the little time we stay, 

Let’s speak of all the best we can. 


0 0s 


NOTHING BUT A BABY. 


BY SARA KEABLES. 


“Sue's nothing but a baby, Widow Smith, 
and never will be anything else. Now, just 
look at her, dancing along, swinging her hat in 
her hand, as though that was what it was 
made for, and as though the world was formed 
for her to dance through, and for nothing 
else.” 

And the speaker closed her thin lips deter- 
minedly, and shook her head with an energy 
that seemed to impart itself to a cluster of cork- 
screw curls, causing them to tremble with a 
silent eloquence. 

Every village has its maiden ladies: some, 
with their hard, dry faces that have never been 
kept soft and tender by a baby’s kisses; and 
others, grown old with care, but bearing in 
every wrinkle the smile of their younger days, 
and greeting the village children always loving- 
ly, that come to hear “ Aunt Debbie’s” stories. 

But those who seem cold and hard we must 
not judge harshly, forgetting how the frosts of 
many a winter have fallen upon their lives; 
we know not how these scenes of sorrow have 
changed the merry girl into a saddened wom- 
an; so let us think gently of every loveless life, 
and pray for those who are thus alone. 

“Well, Miss Flint, I suppose you're right; 
them gals ought to be hum, every one on ’em, 
this afternoon, instead of tramping out to the 
woods, tearin’ their frocks and splittin’ their 
throats a hollerin’. Now, when I was a gal, 
we didn’t cut up any such fandangoes; well, 
er) this is a world of change! Surely! sure- 
ly!” 
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“ Widow Smith,” as she was generally called, 
had “dropped in to tea” with Miss Sophronia 
Flint; and as they sat with their sewing by the 
front windows, three merry girls went laughing 
by, toward the grove just beyond. It was a 
lovely day, and the song of birds and gentle 
breezes would woo almost any one from their 
dwellings to revel in the beauties of nature. 

The petite figure of Nellie Alders seemed to 
float as she moved. No care dwelt upon her 
brow, and her song was as sweet as the birds 
around. Swinging her hat in her hand, the 
breezes tossed her curly hair in wild confusion, 
and tinged the round cheeks with the hue of 
roses, 

“Td be a butterfly, born in a bower,” sang 
her sweet voice, as they entered the lovely 
grove and, wandering down a narrow path, 
came to a great tree whose branches shaded a 
massive rock, half covered with moss. Here 
they seated themselves, and Maud, the eldest of 
the three, gathered the little form of Nellie in 
her arms and said, laughingly : 

“ Here, little one, you’ve got to keep still a 
moment and talk; what a little bit of a thing 
you are, any way! Did you hear old Miss 
Flint’s speech when we came by there? Well, 
I don’t wonder the old lady thinks you're 
nothing but a baby.” 

“Old Miss Flint! Do hear the girl talk! 
old! old! I should like to see those curls 
shake if she heard you. But, oh, girls, I 
couldn’t help laughing the other Sunday when 
she tripped into church in that pink silk bon- 
net with white feathers. Why can’t people 
learn how to grow old gracefully !” 

“ Yes, Miss Nellie, I saw you laughing,—and 
Parson Grey saw you, too. That man laughs 
as easy as you, Nellie Alders, I do believe, for 
he actually could hardly get through the hymn 
he was reading.” 

“ Well, it puzzles me to know how a body 
can keep from laughing when anything comes 
up comical. I thought I should die the other 
day in church, when old Tommie Warner fell 
asleep and lost off his wig; and when he start- 
ed out of his nap and found it off, did you see 
him clap it on? but what made it worse, he 
had got it on ‘’hind side before, as the boys 
say. Well, now, who wouldn’t have laughed 
at that?” 

“Yes, —I acknowledge that was as much as I 
could endure ; but Carrie didn’t laugh,—did 
you, Carrie?” 

“ No,—I didn’t see it; poor old man! how he 
must have felt!” 

“Oh, you dear, good soul! I wish I was just 
like you; but every one says I’m nothing but a 
baby, and they expect such things from me. 
But, may-be, one day, ll be good for some- 
thing. Oh, Ill tell you, girls, let's say what 
we'd like to be in the future. You commence, 
Maud; but I know what you would be, for I 
heard Mr. Pierce say that time you took the 
character in that play at school so perfectly, 
‘What an actress that girl would make!’” 

“Yes, Nellie, if I could have my choice, I 
would study for the stage immediately ; but 
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father never will consent to it, and you know I 
am all he has now, and so I shall devote my 
life to him.” 

“Oh, Maud,” said Carrie, “I wish that I 
might have some work of love like that! Ina 
few days I must go back to my city home with 
my cousins. I shall educate myself for a 
teacher, for you know I am poor; but if I only 
had some one to work for, then the task would 
not seem so hard. I don’t think I would care 
for riches, but I do long for some one to love 
me.” 

“ And what says our little doll,—what would 
you be in the future, baby Nell?” 

“T? let me see. I guess I shall have to 
marry some rich man, who would let me do as 
I'd a mind to, and give me everything I want, 
because, you see, as I’m nothing but a baby, I 
should have to have some one take care of 
me.” 

The eupreme hours unnoted come, 
Unfelt the turning tides of doom, 
And so the maids langhed on, 
Nor dreamed what Fate had done. 
Even then, Destiny was marking out paths in 
life, far different from their anticipations. 


The summer leaves have faded, and in the 
grove where the young girls sat that warm, 
bright day, the snow now lies thick and un- 
trodden: The three friends are at school in 
New York, but Nellie is expected home to- 
night, and there all is in readiness. The warm 
fire blazes in the wide fire-place, and as her 
father puts on his great-coat and prepares 
to go to the boat to meet her, he says, “ How 
nice it will be, wife, to have our baby home 
again!” 

But the night wears away and brings no 
Nellie. For many hours the anxious father has 
been waiting at the pier for the steamer which 
was to bear his darling to his heart. The 
waves plash coldly against the wharf, but tell 
no tales of the missing boat; the lights twinkle 
and flash from the surrounding hills, but no 
approaching light comes over the waters. A 
crowd gathers round and excitedly they talk of 
“shipwrecks,” “burning steamers,” etc., till 
every heart is fluttering with nervous agita- 
tion. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! here she comes!” and 
proudly a stately vessel sails up to the pier,—a 
stranger vessel,—what does it mean ? 

“The ‘Ocean Breeze’ has gone down with 
all on board!” shouted a voice from the deck. 


Silence in that dreary home: the fire has 
died out in the yawning fire-place, and alone in 
the tomb-like room sit the unhappy parents, 
dead to all outward objects save the one terri- 
ble thought—“ Nellie is drowned.” 

Now and then a twig or leaf taps against the 
window, and they start nervously. 

The morning dawns—the neighbors come in 
with acts of love and pity. 

“ Poor little baby!” sighs old Widow Smith. 
“To think o’ that curly head a lyin’ at the bot- 
tom of the river. Well, well! this is a world 
of change. Surely! surely!” 
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The long day approaches to its close; the 
departing sunbeams look cold and pale. 

“ Father, mother, here’s your baby, spared a 
little longer to tease and bother you. Why, if 
they aint both crying! Sorry I’ve been saved, 
Ill warrant. Here, mother, father, look up and 
thank this gentleman for saving me; for if it 
had not been for him, your little Nell would 
indeed be lying at the ‘ bottom of the river !’” 

Oh, blessed transition from grief to joy! 
The setting sun goes down in a great sea of 
blood ; 
diance; the great log rolls over on the brass 


joy. 
, Again the summer has come and gone, and 





the room is filled with a glorious ra- | 


andirons, and the flames laugh and leap for | 


another winter weaves its wealth of frost-work. | 


There is to be a wedding in the village. 


He | 


who, one year ago, saved a precious life from 


death, now takes that life into his keeping, and 
in the village church this morning Nellie Al- 
ders unites her fate with that of Harry Wells- 


ford, “ for better or worse, in sickness and in | 


health, till death shall part.” 


Miss Flint, in her gay bonnet, is there, and as | 


she comes down the aisle after the ceremony, 


Widow Smith accosts her with, “ Well, the | 


baby is married!” 

“ Married? yes, and I consider it a perfect 
child’s play. Why, she’s nothing but a baby ; 
just as gay as she ever was; a pretty wife she'll 
make for that young fellow !” 

“ Yes,—I s’pose you're right, Miss Flint,— 
but they love each other; and how pretty they 
did look, standin’ there, side by side,” whisper- 
ed the widow, while a tear shone in the faded 
eye, it may be, brought there by a vision of her 
own bridal day, and the loved one who now 
sleeps in yonder church-yard. 

O, the strange, unfathomable future! How 
often do we fail in our judgment of another! 
how often do we pass carelessly by some tree 
in the vineyard of life, saying, “ It is worthless, 
it will never bloom!” and lo! we come again, 
and the tree is laden with its fruit. 

The sweet face of Nellie was long missed in 
the little village. She had been petted and 
loved by all; growing up like some tender 
flower that would die if touched by a chilly 
wind. No striking trait of character had ever 
manifested itself in her; and, child as she 
seemed, it is no wonder that a few should trem- 
ble for her future and her inexperienced hus- 
band. 

So, through a tender joy, Nellie was led into 
the thronging crowd which ever swells and 
throbs in the streets of our great city, and no- 
where in its vast recesses was there a happier 
heart than that of Neilie, the little child-wife. 

While she became a dweller here through 
joy, an overwhelming sorrow brought her 
friend Maud into the same busy strects. 

How different must have seemed the city to 
these two girls! 

One, clothed in gay, wedding robes, leaning 
on a beloved arm, the echo of her marriage 
bells yet ringing in her ear. 

The other, robed in mourning garments, with 
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no earthly arm to lean upon; the funeral bell 
still echoing in her soul, while evermore her 
father’s grave seemed opening before her, as if 
it fuin would receive her therein. 

O Maud, Maud, come not into these busy 
hauats! O come not with your beautiful face 
anc. talents! The stage isa hard place for you. 
Do you still persist? Then may Heaven guide 
you, oh, poor orphan girl! May the angels 
screen you and keep your heart pure, though 
all around is boldness and corruption ! 

And Carrie, where are you? Teaching, that 
you may earn your daily bread? or has some 
one gathered you in his arms and shielded you 
from the rough intercourse with the world? 
Yes, such has been your happy fate; and never 
was there a better minister’s wife than you 
hav2 made—so unselfish, thoughtful, and ten- 
der, a blessing to your husband and the com- 
munity. I know not which accomplishes the 
most good—your husband’s sermons, or his 
wife’s sweet face, Christian life, and winning 
ways. - 

Four years have come and gone since Nellie 
left her village home, a bride. Her good, hon- 
est parents have passed away, happy in the 
thought that their darling is safe from care 
and trouble. 

In Nellie’s home a beautiful child is seen, 
and the patter of little feet is heard in the 
hall. 

“ Tick, tick,” goes the little French clock on 
the mantle-piece, and darker and darker grow 
the shadows in the room. Little Willie leaves 
his play, and says, “ Sing, mamma,” then looks 
up wistfully, and says,“ Why don’t my papa 
come?” Then Nellie sings: 

“Oh, our life is as happy and free 
As the dancing waves on the bright blue sea.” 

Sing on, poor Nellie. The waves of your 
life have indeed been happy and free, but 
does no foreshadowing of the future creep over 
you to-night? Do you see not the clouds in 
the far-off sky? Soon, too soon, shall the sea 
roar and be troubled ! 

“ Tick, tick, tick,” beats the monotonous time; 
it seems to make her nervous; she goes to the 
window, pulls the curtain aside, then returns, 
lights the gas, and again takes up her sewing, 
while Willie goes back to his toys. 

“TI wonder what can keep him,” she says, 
half aloud; “ he never was so late before. Ah, 
here he comes now; I know his step. Run to 
the door, Willie—papa is coming. And her 
face lights up; the clock ticks merrily; the 
lights seem to burn more brightly; and old 
Carlo wags his tail and gives a grunt of satis- 
faction. 

“O, my wife, my poor little baby-wife, how 
can I tell you?” he moans, as he staggers into 
the pleasant room. 

“ O, child, child!” he groans, great sobs shak- 
ing his whole frame. 

It is terrible to see a strong man weep. We 
look for tears from the weak and helpless, but 
when a man thus sinks down crushed and 
heart-broken, it is terrible. 

“ Nellie, oh, why did I save you from the wa- 
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ters that night but to bring you into the waves 
of trouble and poverty !” 

“He is insane!” she thinks, and a pallor 
overspreads her face. “ O, Harry, don’t, don’t; 
we are not in trouble; we are not poor. See 
our little boy; and see how well and happy I 
am—<don’t frighten me so.” 

“Darling, do I frighten you? come here— 
hide your face on my shoulder, and I will try 
to tell you all. But oh, do not turn away from 
me when you know the worst; for.if I were to 
lose you, Nellie, then earth would indeed be a 
dreary place. Suppose I were to tell you, Nel- 
lie, that I had lost all my property; could you 
comprehend it? Ihave. I am a poor man to- 
night, and heavily in debt.” 

The poor child passed her hand slowly over 
her face. “O, but we have this house, you 
know, and—and—” 

“No, Nellie, not even this house; we must 
leave this pleasant place for a smaller one. Can 
you bear it, darling? I care not for myself, 
but for you and our boy. I can not bear that 
you should suffer.” 

And now the true woman’s soul speaks. 
“ Never fear for us, Harry ; I have health and 
strength, and while you are near I shall not be 
unhappy. We will work together, my hus- 
band. Come, our tea is waiting; you are faint 
and weak, and must eat something. Don’t 
look so sad: you know I married you ‘ for bet- 
ter or worse.’ I do not fear. God will lead 
us.” 

Is he dreaming? Is this the child he mar- 
ried four years ago? are these noble, womanly 
words from those lips that seemed formed only 
to sing and laugh ? 

Ah, Harry Wellsford, you have yet to learn 
what a grand soul and noble nature dwells 
within your little girl-wife. Four years ago 
you thought you took a baby to your heart. 
Only God knew what an angel He had given 
you, and the trials which now lie in your path- 
way will but tend to develop in her those traits 
of character which no one ever dreamed she 
possessed. 

Days creep away, and in a humble home 
Nellie again awaits her husband. There is a 
look of meagreness about the apartment, though 
she has tried, poor child, to make it look pleas- 
ant. The little French clock ticks as steadily 
as before, and old Carlo sleeps as sweetly on 
the coarse carpet as he did on the velvet. 

Out of work! Day after day Harry had 
been seeking some employment—seeking with 
thousands of others for labor to buy bread for 
his family :—still no success. This morning he 
had gone forth with a heavier look of care on 
his broad brow, his whole face the picture of 
despair. 

Nellie sits to-night waiting for his coming, 
and trying to plan some way by which she 
could help him. 

“ Perhaps I can write,” she thought; for she 
knew there were many who thus supported 
themselves; but visions of hours of toil came 
before her—hours which, to bring success, must 
be spent alone, and she knew her household 
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duties and little boy would claim her pres- 
ence. Slowly she thought of the long cata- 
logue of women’s employments. What could 
she do? 

Oh, how many women in this great city are 
even now asking that same question; looking 
down at their small hands and black dresses of 
woe, gazing away out over their humble sur- 
roundings to sonie far-off grave where lies some 
darling loved one! And what is there that 
many of them can do?—shrinking, with their 
sensitive natures, from applying to strangers 
for work. God pity them all, and open to each 
one a way of deliverance ! : 

And does He not? Have there not been rec- 
ords of noble lives that inspire us as we live? 
lives that never would have thus shone forth 
if there had not been the fire and the sword to 
develop them! And when His children reach 
forth their hands to help themselves, does not 
the Infinite Father behold, and pity, and aid 
them ? 

Nellie has decided; she remembers the fine 
embroidery she used to love to do, and deter- 
mines to make her needle add to their scanty 
purse. 

How care-worn that little face looks when 
alone! Ah, there is his step on the stair; she 
smiles—her eyes light up, and hurrying to the 
door, “ Welcome, Harry,” she begins: but the 
smile dies away; the light fades out of the blue 
eye, and, retreating slowly, she allows her hus- 
band to pass in, staggering not now with a 
mind harassed by fears, but under the weight 
of as fearful a woe as ever cursed a broad hu- 
manity ! 

“O God, must my husband be a drunkard ? 
Heaven help me to do my duty and not to 
hate him !” 

Let us pass over that night of shame and 
morning of repentance and new resolutions. 
Would that never again might come such a 
night to Nellie Wellsford; but when a man 
once yields to the tempter that looks out from 
the wine-cup, it needs a powerful will to never 
approach it again; and so that once noble man 
fell lower and lower, day after day, bringing 
wretchedness to his wife’s soul. 

“O God!” she cries, “turn this great sorrow 
away, if it be Thy will. Father, help me to 
reclaim him.” 

It seemed as if this was meant to be the one 
object of her life, for one night God took to 
himself the little boy that had been to her so 
great a care, and yet so precious a treasure. 
And now all her thoughts and attention must 
be given to that erring man whom she had 
married for “ better or worse.” 

Oh, woman’s love! How it endures through 
scorn, and peril, and misery, and degradation ! 
Heaven pity that man who has no gentle face 
to smile upon him, no tender voice to encour- 
age him, no sister’s affection or mother’s coun- 
sel, no wife’s devotion and unselfish prayers. 
For such, the world extends a cold aspect, and 
life must be aimless and selfish, and oft-times 
sad. 


Oh, Harry Wellsford, throw not so carelessly 
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by this wealth of woman’s love which is yours! 
Can you not see you are killing her you prom- 
ised to love and cherish? When you revel 
with base companions in low grog-shops, does 
no vision of a pale-faced wife come before you ? 
Can you not see the sweet face of your little 
dead boy, and hear his dying words: 

“ Papa, you'll come too, by-and-by, and bring 
mamma, won’t you, into that beautiful world?” 

Reader, you may have seen a pale-browed 
woman in the streets, hurrying to dispose of 
her labored work. You may have seen her as 
you passed her window, bending to catch the 
fading light of day over her embroidery. Oh, 
dreary hours! No little baby voice to comfort 
her, no little soft hands to twine around her 
neck with the lisping words, “ Willie loves 
mamma.” ‘“ My God!” she cries, over and over 
again, “help me to reclaim him.” 

This became her prayer night and day. For 
this she put on that patient, happy smile when 
with him, trying, with many a loving device, 
to keep him at home evenings. Oh, man, is 
the tempter stronger than that angel-wife? 
Are you indeed past redemption ? 

Night after night that devoted wife went 
forth and led her husband away from scenes of 
debauchery and ruin, seeking him among the 
vile and degraded; seeing none, caring for 
none but him; loving him through it all, mak- 
ing excuses, ever, in her heart, for him; never 
upbraiding him when, in his sober moods, he 
wept like a child before her. 

One night, on returning from some low drink- 
ing saloon, he passed by a theater which had 
just closed; the crowd had passed away; but 
as he went by the door a woman came out, and 
seizing him by the arm, hissed in his ear: “ Mur- 
derer, villain! go home to your pale wife and 
be aman. Was it for this you saved her from 
the floods, only to be plunged in a more terri- 
ble sea of griefs? Go home, and look how that 
childish face has become worn and wrinkled 
with the care you have brought upon her. See 
how those little hands are pricked and black- 
ened by the work that you have forced her to 
do. Go home, I say, and behold the work of 
your hand.” 

The figure vanished in the darkness, and only 
the night-winds caught the moan. “O Nellie, 
my poor little baby friend—friend! friend! 
Who would call me, the desolate outcast, a 
friend! Wretch that I am! still, night after 
night I must deck myself in gaudy robes, and, 
with paint and forced smiles, go forth before 
the multitude a living lie. Alas! who would 
recognize in this faded, haggard woman the 
once bright and beautiful Maud ?” 

Away in the darkness of night the poor wo- 
man rushes. 

Heaven be merciful to the sinning—pitiful 
with the poor. 

And does this warning check him in his mad 
career? No, no; and still goes up that wail- 
ing prayer—weaker and more feeble than at 
first—*‘O God, help me to reclaim my hus- 
band !” 

Harry Wellsford, can you not behold the 
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misery you are causing? Can you not foresee 
the shadow approaching? Know you not that 
the angel you took into your home is going to 
a better country ?—even now the wings are 
forming ; soon they will bear her from all trou- 
ble and care. 

“Let me live to see my husband reform.” 

One night he comes home earlier than usual ; 
but as he approaches the door the unusual 
silence chills him—he enters—all is darkness ; 
the clock has ceased its voice, for there were 
no little hands to set it on its daily way—no 


| figure sits by the window stitching the fine 


embroidery ; the faithful dog has crept in, and 
now whines upon the floor. 

“ Harry, is it you?” whispered a faint voice. 
“T have had to lie down to-day ; somehow I feel 
strangely weak and tired. Harry, get a light, 
please.” 

“There, now; come and sit by me. I think 
Iam dying. Nay,do not sobso. I shall never 
rise again from this bed, but gradually grow 
weaker and weaker, till my breath ceases for- 
ever. Hush, be calm, It may be weeks before 
T leave you, Harry, and during that time I want 
to see you the man you was when we were 
married. Will you promise, dear, to be a true 
man again? Promise, for I know a vow made 
to your dying wife will never be broken. Do 
you? will you, Harry ?” 

“ Heaven helping me, I never will touch an- 
other drop of liquor as long as I live!” He 
spoke solemnly, on bended knees, his eyes up- 
turned to that heaven from which he invoked 
aid. 

A sweet smile stole over her face. “I be- 
lieve you, dear; and now, while I can talk, 
there are some things I want to say to you. 
Do you remember the two friends I used to 
think so much of? I want to see them before I 
die. Does the word pain you so ?—then I will 
try and not say it again; but I have thought of 
it so long that it has grown familiar to me. 

“ You will find Maud in the city somewhere ; 
perhaps you had better advertise. Say, ‘Maud, 
little Nell is dying. Come to see her, and hold 
her in your arms, just as you used to do when 
she was nothing but a baby.’ 

“Carrie is in the little village where J used 
to live. Tell her to ask her husband to come 
too; I should like to see a minister. 

“ You will take me there when it is all over, 
Harry; and I should like, if you are willing, to 
wear the bridal dress you thought I looked so 
pretty in. 

“Tam tired now. Sit just as you are, all the 
evening, with your hand in mine. Take the 
Bible first, and read awhile. Harry, I'm sorry 
I haven’t been a better wife to you. You 
will find the embroidery I have been making 
half finished, in the stand-drawer, between the 
windows. I have a fancy that I would like 
you to keep it. The thimble is there, too—the 
little gold one that mother gave me; and the 
needle is in the work, just as I left it. You 
didn’t know what a little seamstress you had 
for a wife, did you? Yes, I have done a good 
deal of that kind of work. I knew it was hard 
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for you to find work now that there are so 
many looking. But I would like you to keep 
this little piece, and think, when you look at 
it, how with every stitch is woven thoughts of 
you. Oh, don’t sob so. Don’t condemn your- 
self so bitterly. I do not; I never have. I 
know you did not mean to make me unhappy ; 
and I don’t know as you have. I have loved 
you all the time, and if I could only have made 
you happier, I should have been more con- 
tented. But I was young and inexperienced, 
you know, and I suppose not very strong. No, 
no; do not say you have killed me. It must 
be I never was strong and able to endure much, 
and I missed little Willie so, you know. I sup- 
pose that wore on me. But now, read, and I 
will sleep.” 

Day after day Nellie lingered. Maud came 
and watched constantly by her. 
written to Carrie, but received no answer. 


Paler and more wan grew the little, sweet | 
| laboring day by day for the bread which he 
| provided not? 


face; and the patient hands seemed smaller 
each day. 

Her husband was ever near, ever attentive to 
her wants. God had answered Nellie’s prayer. 
She had indeed reclaimed him. 


Slowly the hour approaches when the last 
Maud sits near, | 
while in his arms Harry Wellsford holds his | 


good-bye must be spoken. 


little girl-wife for the last time. 

The little clock ticks on as before; the old 
house-dog keeps his faithful watch. 

There is a rustle in the hall. A beautiful 
lady enters, followed by a gentleman, and Car- 
rie kneels by her dying friend, while the min- 
ister prays for the precious soul about to cross 
the river. 

“T am glad you have come, Carrie. Dear 
girls, do you remember how we used to sit to- 
gether in the grove at home? We shall never 
wander thus again; but I hope, one day, we 
shall roam over the meadows of the Better 


Land. Harry, good-bye. When Iam gone, try | 


to live so that you may meet Willie and your 
little child-wife above. 

“ Are you near me, Harry ?—I don’t seem to 
feel your arms around me. I think I am going 
now. Why, how light it is getting!—the 


morning dawns—mother, father, Willie—yes— | 


” 


coming—home —— 
Silence, how dead! 
the clock on the wall. 


“Tick, tick, tick,” goes 
Carlo looks wistfully 


mournfully outside; some one is singing in the 
street; a child goes by, crying; an organ-grind- 
er plays some simple tune. 

But the sweet face is gone from the window 
forever! The little hands are folded, never to 
be unclasped. 

O, Harry Wellsford, in vain that beseeching 
voice! She will never speak to you again; no 
patient child-wife will ever nestle in your arms 
again. Weep on; well may you weep, for you 
have lost a priceless blessing. 

Away to her childhood’s home they bear her 
—home to her father and mother. 

Once again Harry Wellsford comes down 
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from the church altar with his wife; but, oh, 
how different the two scenes! 

A poor old woman sobs by the door, speak- 
ing in whispers to her who sits near her of the 
life now gone; and as the bells toll solemnly, 
they seem to hear the bridal bells that had 
ch: med for her; while mingling with the words, 
“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” there seemed to 
echo, “ For better or worse, in sickness and in 
health, till death shall part.” 

“ So little Nellie’s gone, Sophronia; oh, what 
a world of change! Surely! surely!” 

“She never ought to have been married, 


| Widow Smith, and gone to that great city. 


What was she good for, poor little darling! 
She was nothing but a baby.” 

Nothing but a baby? Little did the old 
maid know of Nellie’s life, that womanly, de- 
voted, self-sacrificing life. Was her work the 
work of a baby—seeking to reclaim the tempt- 
ed one through scoffs and jeers of brutal men— 


Nothing but a baby? O let us not judge 


| a character hastily, for in the web of many a 


life a golden thread twineth, unseen by mortal 
eye, but which in the upper world shall be 
woven into a crown of glory. 

The stage has lost one of its applauded stars, 
and with rouge and falsehood washed away, 


and her heart made pure by the blood which | 


cleanseth from all sin, Maud sits in the midst 


of the village children, an earnest teacher. | 
Each night, as the sun sinks behind the west- | 


ern hills, with gentle step she wends her way 
to the church-yard, and, kneeling by a little 
grave, scatters flowers on the still mound. 

Thus there comes a silent influence from 
that departed life that elevates a fallen woman, 
and, rising on wings of heavenly waftings, 
breathes around the pathway of him who treads 
“life’s dim labyrinth” alone, 

From the midst of his sins Harry Wellsford 
has come forth a reclaimed man, honored by 
his fellow-creatures, loved and blessed by many 
a needy one, and, may we not believe, smiled 
upon by her who dwelleth in “a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Faithful to his wife’s memory he ren:ains; no 
other will ever take her place in his home or 


| heart; and sometimes, as he sits alone, the 
| words of Geruld Massey fall from his lips. 

up; astray sunbeam falls across the bed and | 
nestles in the golden curls; a little bird peeps | 


“In this dim world of clouding cares, 
We rarely know till "wildered eyes 
See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares.” 


_——s Po oe 


A LittLte Prosirem.—A young man asked 
an old man for his daughter in marriage. The 
answer was: “Go into the orchard and bring 
in a number of apples. Give me one half of 
the whole number and the mother half of the 
balance and half an apple over, and to the 
daughter one half of the remainder and half an 
apple, and have one left for yourself, without 
cutting an apple, and then, if she is willing, 
you can have her.” He solved the question. 
How many did he bring? 








SELF-RELIANCE. 


MEN are not born, but are made. Genius, 
worth, power of mind, are more made than born. 
Genius born may grovel in the dust; genius 
made may mount to the skies. Our great and 
good men that stand along the paths of history 
bright and shining lights are witnesses of these 
truths. They stand there as éverlasting plead- 
ers for employment. Now what is true of men 
in this respect is equally true of women. If 
employment is the instrumentality in making 
men, it is equally so in making women. There 
is something noble, grand, glorious in a wo- 
man. She is the impersonation of spiritual 
beauty. But all females are not women. 
There are scores of them who are only female 
humanities; and scores more who are only 
ladies. A lady and a woman are two very 
different things—one is made at the hands of 
fashion; the other is the handiwork of God 
through the instrumentality of useful employ- 
ment. We know that a young man thrown 
upon his own resources is more likely to be a 
great good man, than when cradled upon the 
lap of luxury or fortune. Why is it? Simply 
because he seeks employment, and depends 
upon himself for what he is to be and do. He 
leans not on another, and hence grows strong 
by standing alone. A woman can no more be 
a true woman than a man can be a true man 
without employment and self-reliance. I 
would have every boy and girl in the whole 
country taught to make their own living at 
some useful employment ; no matter if they are 
rich. How many women there are over whose 
heads time drags heavily! They have nothing 
to do. The dull round of society is irksome. 
They have stood at the toilet till everything 
there is fatiguing. They have talked over and 
over their little round of fashionable nonsense. 
I know that many noble women are weary of 
such a life. They are tired of being dolls. 
They would be glad to be women and fill the 
places of useful, energetic, resolute women. 
Life is given for employment; our powers are 
made for activity. The idler is a leech on him- 
self—his own despoiler. An idle woman is as 
base a thing as an idle man. She was made to 
be self-reliant and useful. A drone in any hive 
isa base bee. I know young women have re. 
fined ideas of delicacy ; sometimes imagine it is 
vulgar to be useful; that delicate hands are 
evidences of ladyship. They ought to know 
that a delicate hand is an evidence of a soft 
head. Ladyship and womanhood are two 
things. A soft hand and a faint heart may 
make one, but not the other. Womanhood is 
put on by industry in the pursuit of good, It 
is made in the field of noble employment. 

REV. GEORGE 8, WEAVER. 





Rounpep Lrre.—The religion of Christ de- 
velops men as distinct originals; and every 
true believer so receives the Spirit of truth as 
to best direct and use his talent, his time, and 
his opportunities in doing good.—The Gospel 


in the Trees. 
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HENRY FRANK, 
THE FIRST HEBREW PUBLISHER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

As a pioneer Hebrew printer, this sub- 
ject may have some interest to American 
readers, The brain was large and the 
body well formed. The face indicates 
the character he was. There was length, 
breadth, and fullness in nearly every part. 
Observe how large the perceptive facul- 
ties! How broad the forehead between 
the eyes! No little mechanical talent is 
indicated by that amplitude. There was 
also much energy here. See how broad 
the head is between the ears! The top- 
head is also high, and the whole contour 
speaks the language of respect, kindness, 
affability, and executiveness. Such qual- 
ities, with integrity, ingenuity, and per- 
severance, would work their way up, as 
this man did. There is care as well as 
work in this countenance, but it is not 
the face of groundless fear or discontent. 
Nothing of timidity or irresolution is 
evinced. He evidently was at once self- 
relying and self-helpful. The following 
short sketch tells the story of his life 
and labors. ° 

The accompaning cut is a fair representation 
of the late Mr. Henry Frank, who departed this 
life at Saratoga Springs, on the 31st of July 
last. 

He was born in Walsdorf, Bavaria, in the 
year 1804, from whence he removed, at the age 
of thirteen, to the neighboring city of Bamberg, 
to learn his chosen trade, printing. Having 
served here an apprenticeship of five years, in 
one of the leading German publishing houses, 
he gained a reputation highly flattering and 
deserving for one so young, which soon won 
him laurels and fame as a practical printer. 
At the age of twenty he was called to Sulzbach, 
to superintend the large and renowned Hebrew 
publishing concern of Arnstein & Sons, which 
position he filled with credit for over fifteen 
years, when the firm retired from business. 
Ambitious to establish himself, he succeeded 
in obtaining a license from the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment, which, at that time, was a very difii- 
cult thing for an Israelite to obtain. His first 
publication was the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moses, in Hebrew and German, of which we 
have acopy before us. This book was, through 
his energetic endeavors, introduced in all the 
theological schools and colleges of the king- 
dom, and thus laid the foundation of his fame. 
He carried-on the publication of Hebrew books 

with great success until the year 1848, when 
the revolution, which spread all over Germany, 
gave a rather gloomy aspect to business. Ex- 
pecting a brighter state of affairs in America, 
he emigrated to this country in that year with 





his family, and founded the pioneer. Hebrew 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY FRANK, 








publishing house of America in the city of New 
York. 

In the outset he labored under many difficul- 
ties to procure journeymen printers, but finally 
succeeded in bringing out his first work, the 
“Prayers of Israel,” in Hebrew, with an Eng- 
lish translation. This work soon found its way 
into nearly all the Jewish families of the 
United States. Being a man endowed with re- 
markable energy, he soon planned for some- 
thing on a broader scale; and after five years’ 
steady and unflinching labor he finished the 
publication of the “ Prayers for the Festivals,” 
or Machsor, in five volumes, in Hebrew, with 
an English translation. This work proved his 
greatest success. Afler the foregoing, he pub- 
lished numerous minor books, calculated for the 
Jewish faith, but which found sale among 
many learned and intelligent Christians. The 
last publication under his immediate supervis- 
ion was “ The Service for the first two nights 
of Passover,” or Hagadah shel Pesach, Hebrew 
and English, with illustrations. In comparing 
this little volume with his first publication, the 
march of progress strikes the eye most forcibly. 
A good proof of his industry may be drawn 
from the fact, that there is scarcely a Jewish fa- 
mily on this continent who is not in possession 
of some Hebrew book published by Mr. Frank. 








Having achieved his aim, after eighteen 





years of labor, to establish a well-organized 
Hebrew publishing house on this continent, he 
retired in 1865 from active life, leaving the es- 
tablishment in charge of his eldest son, who 
had been under his immediate tuition for six- 
teen years. In private life he was congenial 
and benevolent, characteristics which in con- 
nection with his scholarship won for him hosts 
of friends. His close attention to business for 
sO many years somewhat impaired his health, 
and led him frequently to visit mineral springs 
for refreshment and restoration. 

In the latter part of July, 1868, he left his 
home in good health and spirits to visit Sara- 
toga Springs for a short time, and while there 
was stricken down by apoplexy. After lin- 
gering in a state of unconsciousness for four 
days, he died, at the age of sixty-four years, 
surrounded by his children. 
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Dr. Kayz, finding a flower under the Hum- 
boldt glacier, was more affected by it because 
it grew beneath the lip and cold bosom of the 
ice, than he would have been by the most gor- 
geous garden bloom. So some single strug- 
gling grace, in the heart of one far remoyed 
from divine influences, is dearer than a whole 
catalogue of virtues in the life of one more fa- 
vored of Heaven. 
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TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow ; in that mystic word there dwells 
A melody, like that which fills the air 
When the sweet music of the vesper bells 
Summons earth's weary ones to twilight prayer 
And young Hope’s joyous visions ever borrow 
Their richest tints from that unseen To-morrow. 
To-morrow ; low, and tremulous with joy, 
The word fell from the quivering lips of one 
Who to her country had given up her boy, 
Her noble child, the widow's only son ; 
And her old heart threw off its load of sorrow 
To sing the blessed words, “‘ He comes, To-morrow.” 
But when she heard the coming of the train, 
And saw the war-worn heroes in the street, 
She watched and waited for her boy in vain, 
She never heard the coming of his feet. 
The weary soldier's bed was green, and narrow, 
And her old heart was broken that To-morrow. 
“ To-morrow, love ;"’ and a proud head was bent, 
With all a lover's fondness, to a brow 
Where the swift blushes softly came and went, _ 
Like crimson sunset lights on drifts of snow ; 
And from the winds his low voice seemed to borrow 
Its sweetness, whispering, ““ We will wed To-morrow.” 
But when the bridal morning brightly shone, 
There was no merry chime of wedding-bells ; 
But the air subbed and trembled with the tone 
Of a low tolling, that forever swells 
Throngh the ead heart of Adm who knelt in sorrow 
Beside the bride of Death,—that dread To-morrow. 
We can not clasp the heart's To-morrow here ; 
‘Tis a fair mirage in the wastes of Time; 
Its rich allurementa, shining pure and clear, 
And ringing in our ears their golden chime, 
Are false as fair; they lead us on to sorrow ; 
The Christian's heaven is the one true To-merrow. 
MILICENT. 


a 
INDUSTRY AND RESPECTABILITY. 


[In Hine’s Quarterly we find a good article, 
entitled “ A Look Into the Middle of Things,” 
which is evidently in great part of foreign der- 
ivation. Its practical purport is so marked, 
that our thoughtful readers will doubtless 
thank us for transferring a few paragraphs to 
these columns. ] 

On looking into the “middle of things,” 
every one can perceive that a plain, democratic 
mode of life would be the best for every one, 
and would be hurtful to no one; would be at- 
tended with happiness for the millions, while 
fashionable respectability carries with it a full 
compensation of misery for the shallow sports 
and frivolities that make up the sum of its 
childish joys. 

It has been well said that, “simplicity of 
life is the secret of most virtues. It is the in- 
dispensable condition of industry.” * 

That industry is not only necessary to supply 
the needs of man, but is also essential to the 
attainment of excellence in anything, is every- 
where heard and universally believed; and yet 
so strong is the despotism of our fashionable 
and luxurious style, that this vital truth is un- 
heeded by those who dominate all interests of 
society. Very few women, in what is termed 
good society, are educated for any useful labor ; 
and multitudes more for whom gentility can 
not be afforded, are brought up in asimilar way. 


Such sons of the wealthy whom it is sought to 
imbue with.the spirit of industry, feel none of 
the natural pressure and stimulus to vigorous 
effort, because their prospective inheritance re- 
lieves them of the necessity of doing for them- 
selves and developing their strength. Hence, 
no family was ever enriched that was not badly 
injured by their unearned wealth. And yet 
the trath that would secure all riches to the 
industrious alone and diffuse plenty and comfort 
to all, is despised as the vaporing of disordered 
minds. 

One of the most distinguished of historians 
has said: “I may believe and even assert that 
in circumstances more indigent or more 
wealthy, [should never have accomplished the 
task or acquired the fame of an historian; that 
my spirit would have been broken by poverty 
and contempt, and that my industry might 
have been relaxed by the labor and the luxury 
of a superfluous fortune.” * 

This eminent ‘&uthority concurs with all 
others in the opinion, that both wealth and 
poverty are unfriendly to the moral unfolding 
of human nature and to the developments of 
great capacity and high scholarship. The two 
extremes are hurtful to all and beneficial to 
none, and if the people were thoughtful and 
wise, they would eliminate them both by those 
reforms which truth suggests. 

One of the great masters of modern thought, 
Spinoza, has also made a valuable record as to 
the simplicity of his habits. “On looking over 
Spinoza’s papers,” says his biographer,} “ it 
was found that one day his expenses amounted 
te three halfpence: for soup du lait and a little 
butter, with three farthings extra for beer ; 
another day, gruel with broth, and raisins cost- 
ing twopence halfpenny, supplies his epicu- 
rianism.” 

Money was in Spinoza’s day several times 
more valuable than now, but his bill of fare 
was evidently very simple. 

A glance into the “ middle of things ” reveals 
many genteel shams and much respectable 
folly that are more hurtful than all the villain- 
ies that are reprobated and all the crimes that 
are punished with so much ludicrous gravity 
and solemn mockery. The young gentleman 
who, in order to be respectable, unnecessarily 
expends that which should secure his inde- 
pendence, marries in poverty, and continuing 
to live respectably, remains in poverty till he 
dies, leaving a widow and several orphans in 
poverty—such a gentleman is more culpable 
than a thousand thieves who steal from those 
who still have enough left to corrupt their 
children. The young lady who scorns labor 
because it is not respectable, and ruins her con- 
stitution by idleness and dress because they 
are respectable, then marries, and becomes a 
whining, sighing, crying wife, and dies, leay- 
ing several feeble little objects of painful com- 
passion to the storms of fate, is guilty of great- 
er offenses than are recognized in at least seven 
of the Commandments. 





© McMillan's Magazine, May, 1868. 








* Gibbon. + Mr. Lewes. 








A thousand follies make up the sum-total of 
respectability. They are omnipotent every- 
where throughout influential life. They tempt 
those who can not afford it, to ruin themselves 
in seeking to be respectable. They humiliate 
the poor, and exclude them from the church, 
the Sabbath-school, and, to some extent, the 
common school. Thus manhood and woman- 
hood are crushed in both the high and the low, 
human nature abased, and the whole crop of 
statutory crimes produced. All this, and infi- 
nitely more, in the name of respectability! A 
witness in the celebrated Thurtwell case having 
described one of the parties as a respectable 
man, “ Witness,” said the Court, “what do 
you mean by respectable?” “I mean, my lord, 
that he keeps a gig,” was the reply. “ Re- 
spectability!” exclaimed Carlyle, “ what in the 
devil’s name is your respectability worth if 
with never so many gigs and silver spoons you 
are the pitifulest of mortals!” 

Nine-tenths of the world strive for what they 
have no right to, and fare much like the ass 
which wanted horns and lost his ears. Poor hu- 
manity seems too weak to escape the contamina- 
tion, and all preaching against fatal delusions 
appears to be futile. A hypochondriac intend- 
ing suicide by taking yeast powder, rose at 
once above all his troubles. No amount of the 
foam and gas of respectable society ever work- 
ed so happily. 

It is evident that thge are many matters in 
the “middle of things” worthy of attention, 
and it is also quite evident that there is no 
hope of improving the condition of things ex- 
cept by radical and thorough reforms. The ax 
must go to the root of the tree, because only by 
the removal of primary causes can these 
secondary effects be overcome. The world 
has been waiting some thousands of years for 
the stupendous monster of iniquity to die by 
inches. He even thrives on the poison that is 
administered to him. The abused world has 
been quieted long enough by the cry of “ Wait 
the progress of society—the monster is dying 
by iaches.” Hood, in one of his whimsicalities, 
says: “Now my uncle was a kind husband, 
and meant tenderly though it seemed untend- 
er; but when the doctor said she was dying by 
inches, “God forbid,” cried my uncle, “con- 
sider what a great big creature she is.” So 
with the gigantic proportions of our sham re- 
spectability—it is too big to be disposed of in 
many generations, if it must be left to die by 
inches. Truth and justice demand such re- 
forms at once as would destroy half the evils 
of society in a single generation. These re- 
forms would lop off the ill-gotten resources on 
which these follies feed, and gradually reduce 
all to the necessity of industry and sobriety for 
a living, while at the same time they would 
elevate the working classes and the poor into 
comparative independence. 

oe 

WE ought not to live for the mere sensual 
enjoyments of this world, but for those higher 


pleasures which are the result of spiritual cul- 
tivation. 
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JAPANESE HOUSES. 


Wirn no other na- 
tion, esteeming itself 
Christian and civilized, 
can Japan be said to be 
on such familar terms as 
with the United States. 
American officers were 
the first to penetrate the 
thick cordon of preju- 
dice to foreigners 
which, previous to the 
treaty of 1854, environed 
the Japanese territory. 
Very little of a definite 
character, up to 1854, 
was known of that isl- 
and country and its sin- 
gular inhabitants. Now, 
however, although the 
despotic government of 
Japan does not permit 
foreigners to travel free- 
ly and do their own 
pleasure in its domin- 
ion, yet the facilities for 
investigation are com- 
paratively good. 

The houses of the Ja- 
panese are curious struc- 
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tures, and merit a de- 
scription here. One may be called a house 
within a house. Of the dwellings owned by 
the higher classes of the people, the outer house 
is built of stone, or of bamboo covered with a 
tenacious sort of clay ; this being covered with 
a coat of plaster, is either painted or becomes 
bleached by exposure. 

Moldings are often arranged in diagonal 
lines over the surface of the building, and these 
being painted white, and contrasting with the 
dark ground behind, give the houses a curious 
piebald look. The roofs are often of tiles, col- 
ored alternately black and white, the e2ves be- 
ing extended low down in front of the walls, 
80 as to protect the inmates from the sun, and 
the oiled paper windows from the effects of the 
rain. There are, besides, movable shutters, 


which by night are fastened to the posts which f 


support the verandas. 

The inner house is usually a large frame- 
work, raised two feet above the ground, and 
divided into several compartments by means of 
sliding panels. 

The raised floor, which extends over the 
whole area of the house, is covered with white 
Mats, made soft and thick by being lined at the 
bottom with straw. These are very neatly 
woven and bound with cloth, and are all of the 
uniform size prescribed by law, being three 
feet by six, and placed in rows upon the floor 
80 neatly as to have the appearance of one 
piece. Upon these mats the people sit to take 
their meals, to converse with their friends, and 
lie down at night to sleep, having then a 
quilted mat for a cover, and a hard box for a 
pillow. 


The engraving represents the front of a 





dwelling of the better class; it has a decided- 
ly comfortable appearance. The inmates ap- 
pear to be occupied ehiefly in enjoying them- 
selves. Itis said that the gardens and other 
accessories of a Japanese nobleman’s dwelling 
are attractive even to the tastes of cultivated 
Europeans. 

An article of some length, describing the cus- 
toms and peculiarities of the Japanese, was 
published in the JourNAL not very long ago, 
so that it would be well to avoid a repetition 
of its details here. 

One striking peculiarity, however, if alluded 
to before, deserves a second notice, viz., that 
observed by Japanese women when they mar- 
ry. It is incumbent on a newly married lady 
to rendey herself as ugly as possible. To this 
end she blackens her teeth, pulls out her eye- 
brows, and paints or distorts her features as 
much as she can. The object of this practice 
is to render any improper relations on the part 
of the wife toward persons other than her hus- 
band impossible. As a further precaution 
against social impropriety, the Japanese ladies 
are kept in strict seclusion—a measure which 
would appear to a European quite unnecessary 
as additional to the practice of ugliness. Yet 
the moral state of Japanese society is not so 
corrupt as might be inferred, from the above, 
but would compare favorably with that of any 
civilized nation. The Japanese gentleman is 
exceedingly sensitive on matters affecting his 
domestic life, and thus has been inclined to ex- 
treme measures to avoid mere possibilities. 

The custom of harri-kari, or dividing the 
bowels, the aristocratic mode of suicidally vin- 
dicating one’s honor, is disappearing, and before 





long, doubtless, many of the severe social re- 
strictions will be withdrawn. 


=» 0<a> + ee 


Goop-NATURE AT Home.—No trait of char- 
acter is more valuable in a wife than the pos- 
session of a sweet temper. Home can never be 
made happy without it. Itis like the flowers 
that spring up in our pathway, reviving and 
cheering us. Let a man go home at night, 
wearied and worn out by the toils of the day, 
and how soothing is a word dictated by a sweet 
disposition! Itis sunshine falling on his heart. 
He is happy, and the cares of life are forgotten. 
A sweet temper has a soothing influence over 
the mind of the whole family. When it is 
found in the wife and mother, you observe kind- 
ness and love predominating over the natural 
feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, kind words 
and looks characterize the children, and peace 
and love have their dwelling there. Study, 
then, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. It 
is more valuable than gold! it captivates more 
than beauty, and to the clese of life retains all 
its freshness and power. 


TEMPERANCE SocreTres.—The membership 
of the Temple of Honor numbers 200,000 in the 
United States. The Good Templars number 
over 300,000 in the United States. The Sons 
of Temperance number 300,000 in the United 
States. The membership of the Father Ma- 
thew Total Abstinence Benefit Societies in the 
United States is over 500,000. In all 1,300,000, 
and are constantly increasing. Yet, noth- 
withstanding this, it is said that the ranks of 
the drinkers of poisonous compounds, yclepted 
liquor, are also on the increase. Why is it? 
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“TH hat Chev Sa.” 


Hore we give abahe readers lo express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in onder, Be brief. ~ 


Approvep. — A ysician, 
writing from Tilinois, says : * Free oa 
a constant reader of your Journat for sev- 
eral years, and having gained many good 
points from it, I can but say that of all the 
journals sent adrift upon the public, I 
herald yours as the bright north-star in the 
constellation." —- 


Must Have Ir.—A lad 
sends the necessary amount for this year's 
JouRNAL, to furnish it toa lady acquaint- 
ance, She says: “ By her request I order 
the Journna., but unknown to her wish, to 
state her situation, perhaps encouraging 
you in the work engaging your attention. 
She has for the past nine years supported 
herself and family by her needle. This, it 
is well known, affords only a 
existence at best, and is beset by difficul- 
ties almost unendarable. Notwithstand- 
ing all thie, she finds time to improve the 
mind by reading, and has often said that 
rather than deprive herself of the luxury of 
the Journnat she could forego necessary 
articles of apparel. For the past five years 
she has been a subscriber to the JournaL, 
and has also allowed whoever would to 
read it, and these are by no means few. 
Bat this year, one who had borrowed it 





regularly during the greater part of the | 


time, and is also highly interested in its 
object, stepped in one day and said, laying 
down three dollars; ‘Guess I have read 
your paper that much. Send for the Jour- 
NAL with this and let me read it as usual.’ 
This was a respectable physician « eo! 
place. Traly yo yours, 


Procress.— The world is 


surely progressing. By “progress,” I 
mean a willingness to open the eyes and | 
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a new and prosperous educational institu- 
tion in Galena, Tlinois, writes us; “I at- 
tribute our success, next to the blessing 
of God, to the tnowledge of the human 
mind all our tea thers possess.” 


More JENcovraGEMENT.— 
A well-edited, large, and well-printed paper 
called The Times and Educator, published 
at Bethlehem, Pa., makes the following 
contribution to the long list of testimonials 
which it has been our pleasure to receive 
from the American press : 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLustTRaTEen.—This monthly maga- 
zine is devoted to science, literature, and 
general intelligence, especially to ethnolo- 
gy, phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, 
psychology, and education, and is embel- 
lished with numerous portraits from life, 
and other engravings. * * * The im- 
portance to the teacher of a knowledge of 
the branches enumerated, and which the 
PwreNoLocicaL JourRNAL treats always 
ably and candidly, if not, as we think, al- 
Ways correctly, can not be overestimated. 
The teacher has to do with the bedy, mind, 
and soul of the child, and he of all should 
not bea bungler. Now the Journnat we 
are noticing is always brim fall of matter 
which is of theoretical and practical mo- 
ment to the teacher, containing many able 
theoretical dissertations and practical di- 
rections. Weare very much tempted to 
write quite an article on topics suggested 
by the consideration of the subject in hand, 
but we are reminded that it is only a notice 
| we are to write now. At some future time, 
in a series of articles on “ How can Teach- 
ers Improve Themselves?“ we shall have 
occasion 
| Psychology more at large, when we shall 
| again revert to the part which the Purs- 

NOLOGICAL JOURNAL plays in matters of 
| this kind. We would yet remark that, tak- 
ing all things into consideration, the 
a PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the best jour- 





nal of civilization published in our coun- 
try. 


| — 








ears to what are called ultraisms, instiga- Eso our xt Correspondents. 


tions of the Evil One, etc. I have known 
people not only eneer, but condemn, in the 
harshest terms, * Phrenology,” “* Woman's 
Righta,” etc., putting them all on the same 
basis as unsound and unhealthy doctrines, 
nay, profane —calculated to unsettle the 
mind and do much mischief. I think ita 
sign of progress when I see such a descrip- 
tion as the following, quoted in the Presby- 
terian, which refers to Mr. Alcott: “ His 
head is large and well shaped ; particularly 
developed in the upper part, where, accord- 
ing to Phrenology, the organs of Venera- 
tion are situated.’ I think it argues at 
least a leaning on the part of the writer to- 
ward the science of Phrenology to state 
that the “ head is well shaped,” for other- 
wise the shape would be of no account in 
his opinion. Why quote Phrenology if it 
be worthless and unworthy of attention, 
as is generally argued? Perhaps the wri- 
ter to whom I refer is a believer in the sci- 
ence; if so, well and good. Then why not 
say, “according to the well-known laws” 
of Phrenology, as we would speak if refer- 
ring to astronomy, philosophy, etc. ? 
a H. 8. W. 

PHRENOLOGY IN ScHOOLsS.— 
No person more than the educator needs 
the light which Phrenology throws upon 
human nature. Often a physician, fre- 
quently a clergyman, a lawyer, or a teach- 
er, comes to us full of joy in view of 
success in his professional labor directly 
attributable to Phrenology. A teacher in 





Questions or ‘‘ Generat Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
tt ia better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your * Best Tuoveuts” solicited. 


An Orper ror Books, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CormrRE- 
SPONDENTS—@nd communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sePaRnaTeE ali ps. 


Hatr Preservative.—A 
correspondent assures us that the use of 
sage water is an excellent article for the 
preservation and beauty of the hair. It is 
prepared by pouring boiling water on the 
sage, and applying the decoction to the 
hair cold. We think it would dono harm, 
and possibly might be a benefit. 


CLEANLINESS. — The organ 
of Order is important as a stimulant to 
methodical habits in this respect. One 





to speak of Phrenology and | 





having large Order, Approbativeness, 
Ideality, and a temperament of good quali- 
ty will exhibit meatness and taste in dress. 


Harr Exterminators — 
What will kill false hair, and 
is known effectually ? 


Ans. If you mean by “ false hair,” hair 
which grows on parts of the face where it 


cess is a painful one, and truly barbarous. 
Where the growth of hair in some awk- 
ward place is but slight, the puilling-out 
operation may be endured, and is the best 
mode of total extermination that we know 
of. It may, however, canse some inflam- 
mation to a tender skin. 


-Marrrmony—tI am not 
siemeatic 2 


eakes me, bat li a — 
Sind due, Bsn rte te 
i eeantiee at tessa “Hoe 
satisfactory to 


aa. 





Ans. Without a knowledge of other con- 
ditions affecting the happiness of the mar- 
riage relation, we can not undertake tode- 
cide whether the union in question would 
be likely to prove a fortunate one or not, but 
we do not see in the circumstances named 
an insurmountable barrier to the connec- 
tion. Differences in constitution, mental 
characteristics, and disposition, within cer- 
tain limits, are not only allowable but de- 
sirable. Contiguous notes in music do not 
harmonize, but when we sound together a 
third and a fifth, for instance, we produce a 
chord ; so what one should seek in mar- 
riage is not sameness, but a harmonious 
difference. The husband and the wife 
should not be counterparts, but comple- 
ments of each other. Love, in him, if 
warm and constant, will be likely to beget 
the same feeling in you, and your literary 
tastes should awaken an interest in liter- 
ature in him; but you should by all means 
cultivate a love of domestic affairs, as a 
very important qualification for matrimo- 
ny, and as a means of pleasing him. We 
can not advise you further, except that 
you give no man your hand to whom you 
can not also give your heart. 


Opern Potar Sea.— The 
question of the existence of an open polar 
sea in the ice-botnd north iits many dis- 
putants, pro and contra. The views held 
by many writers are for the most part 
speculative ; yet ifthe declarations of those 
Arctic explorers who penetrated farthest 
to the north and brought back some de- 
finite information relative to the scenes 
with which their perilous researches 
brought them in contact, are to be received 
as worthy of our confidence, some credit 
must be given to the opinion that an open 
polar sea does exist. Capt. Parry, as early 
as 1820, penetrated to nearly 83° north latt- 
tude, and found, not an unbroken field of 
ice as would be at so high an altitude, but 
separate floes, with more or less open water 
between them. The damage sustained by 
his vessels amid this floating ice induced 
his return. Parry found the temperature 
along the western shore of Spitzbergen un- 
expectedly mild, even rain falling now and 
then. Dr. Kane, in 1855, penetrated a little 
beyond 81°, and found evidences sufficient 
to warrant him, in his report of his expedi- 
tion to the Navy Department of the United 





States, to state that he had discovered a 
large channel to the northwest, free from 
tes, and leading into an open and ex- 
panding area equally free from ice. This 
open sea he states he beheld from a 
promontory 240 feet high, and to use his 
own words, “A gale from the northeast, 
of fifty-four hours’ duration, bronght a 
heavy swell from that quarter without dis- 
elosing any driftor other ice.” The state- 
ments of Parry and Kane are the most defi- 
nite of Arctic explorers on the subject of 
&n open polar sea. But even were its ex- 
istence a fact, the impossibility ot its use 
for naval purposes is apparent on account 
of the dangers surrounding its approaches. 


U. S. Hosmsrzan Law.— 
The law of June 2, 1866, providing for the 
disposal of the public lands in the South- 
ern States for homestead settlements is 
now inforce. The first section of the act 
provides for the disposal of the lands in 
the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
ana, Arkansas, and Florida, for homestead 
settlements only, according to the provis- 
fons of the original homestead act of May 
20, 1862, and the amendatory act of March 
21, 1864, but restricts each entry to eighty 
acres, held at $1 25 per acre, or half that 
quantity of double minimum land. This 
restriction as to quality continues until 
the expiration of two years from the date 
of the act, and entries after that will be al- 
lowed, as provided for in the original laws 
and the act amendatory thereof, unless 
otherwise ordered by Congress. 

In lieu of the ten-dollars fee required by 
the act of 1862 to be paid at the time of en- 
try, five dollars must be paid when the 
patent issues. The benefits of the act are 
extended to all citizens of the United 
States, withont distinction as to race or 
color. The above provisions have special 
applications to the States mentioned, 
while the second section of the act is of 
general application to all the States and 
Territories, and provides that until the 
first of January, 1867, the applicant shall 
make affidavit that he has not borne arms 
against the United States, or given aid or 
comfort to its enemies. The law is of fur- 
ther general application in this, that the 
fee is reduced to five dollars when the en- 
try shall not embrace more than eighty 
acres at $1 2% peracre. The provision of 
the acts of 1862 and 1864, except as modi- 
fied by the act of June 2, 1866, are made 
a part of the last-mentioned act. 

CHANGE OF TEMPERAMENT. 
—Can the be 80 
that a child with but little of the mental 
temperament can acquire enough of it to 
have a love of study ? 


Ans. The great outline of temperament 
is organic and original, yet it can be modi- 
fied in a great measure. The cultare of 
muscle by exercise and a diet of lean beef 
and unbolted bread can be carried to a 
considerable extent, so aleo relative to the 
culture of the mental, by study and habits 
of thought. 

Srupent.— You can acquire 
a substantial knowledge of Latin without 
ateacher. All that is reqnired—and which 
is required in everything worthy of hu- 
man endeavor—is persevering application 


We know of no work treating of Latin in 
the style of Ahn’s text-books. Latin be- 
ing a dead language, and its original pro- 
nunciation a matter of uncertainty, Ahn’s 
mode of treating modern tongues can hard- 
ly be applied to it. We consider Anthon's 
Latin Lessons, price, $1 50, postage paid, 
one of the best elementary books for your 
purpose. 
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Cunmary Farmvure.—Why 
is it that some housekeepers can seldom 
make bi ; or get the right propor- 
tion o ients igo Ss en at 
Several eee to know what the 
difficulty is; and if there is any hopeful 
remedy ? 

Ans. If the cooks alluded to would be 
careful to see that the materials were of 
good quality before using them, and then 
proceeded by rule and measure to prepare 
the articles for the oven, making sure that 
the fire and other conditions were appro- 
priate, they would find but little trouble in 
securing the success desired. The fault 
with American cooks and cookery lies 
chiefly in the fact, that the virtue of good 
recipes and their careful observance in 
practice is not sufficiently appreciated. In 
our own household experience, we find 
that the careful use of the scales and the 
standard fluid measures very rarely fails to 
set excellent preparations of flour or meal 
ou our table. oe 

PLaNncuEetTTe.—Many inqui- 
ries about this modern marvel have been 
sent us. We of the PHRENOoLoGIcAL Jour- 
NAL are supposed to know something of 
all things—and all about Planchette. But 
we can not tell all we know at once. It is 
amusing to read the speculations, theories, 
and denunciations of liliputian philoso- 
phers who cling to the dark ages and are 
as averse to the light as owls. We have 
been reading Owen, Putnam, Harper, J. 
T. Headly in Howrs at Home ; the Ladies’ 
Repository, Pianchette’s Diary; the re- 
marks of a Roman Catholic priest, who 
says the revelations of Planchette are clear- 
ly the works of the devil, and so forth. 
One calls it mesmerism ; another, electric- 
ity; still another, the voice of departed 
spirits. One thinks it clairvoyance; an- 
other declares it to be a revival of witch- 
craft. Now that almost everybody is be- 
fogged by it, we are appealed to for a ra- 
tional explanation which shall reveal the 
mystery. We give the first installment or 
introduction in the present number. To 
allay the fears of timid people, we may 
state, that it is our belief the world will 
not come to an end on account of anything 
Planchette may do or say. But we cau- 
tion the ignorant, the superstitious, and 
all the wizards and witches who would 
not get ** taken in,” to have nothing to do 
with it till they read our explanation and 
tind out all about it. 


iterarp HAotices. 


[AU works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 








Man’s ORIGIN AND Mee prag hl, 
atehed — the Platform of the Sci- 
ces, in a Course of Lectures wt 

before the Towel Institute, in oe 
By J. P. 'y, Member of the Nationai 
Academy of the United States. Price $4. 


This is an interesting book. Although 
the lectures were delivered before the Low- 
ell Institute, yet in style and 
they are well adapted to general readers. 
They were written, as the author says, 
apart from his library and hie notes, and 
are therefore all the more popular and 
clear. He who reads them will obtain a 
good idea of the fundamental principles of 
science in its relation to man’s being, and 
will not, at the end of the book, find him- 
self in a muddle of technicalities and dis- 
torted theories, A mere mention of the 
titles of the lectures must suffice for the 











I. On the Classification of the Sciences. 

IL. On the Genius of the Physical Sci- 

ences, 

III. The Geoiogical Antiquity of Man. 

IV. On the Dignity of Mankind. 

V. On the Unity of Mankind. 

VI. On the Early Social Life of Man. 
VII. On Language as a Test of Race. 
VHI. The Origin of Architecture. 

IX. The Growth of the Alphabet. [ship. 

X. The Four Types of Religious Wor- 
XL On Arkite Symbolism. 

Appendix. 


Foun Pray. ay Novel. By 
Charles Reade and Dion Boncicault. 
Household Edition a. pp. 245, Price, 
$1. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


A handsome ae ae the usual style 
ofthis house. It was printed in Hvery Sat- 
urday. It may be regarded as one of the 
most popular works of fiction recently pub- 
lished. Of course it will have a new run 
in this form. oo 


GARDENING FOR THE Sovutu; 
or, How to Grow Vegetables and Fruits. 
By the late William VY. W ‘ite, of Athens, 
Georgia. With additio..s by “Mr. J. Van 
Baren and Dr. Jas. Camak. Revised and 
newly stereotyped. Illustrated. New 
ae Orange Judd & Company. Price, 


Persons who were interested in South- 
ern horticulture ten or twelve years ago 
will perhaps remember the first edition of 
White's “Gardening for the South.” It 
was by no means free from imperfections 
and errors, but was nevertheless a work of 
great merit and of incalculable value to the 
Southern gardener, and did much to pro- 
mote a taste for horticulture in the South, 
as well as to give a higher aim to many 
who had previously been contented with 
the most slovenly mode of cultivation and 
the most meagre results. It accomplished 
much good wherever it was known ; but it 
had long been out of print, and in 1865 its 
lamented author, a zealous and skillful hor- 
ticulturist, commenced the preparation of 
a new edition, but was removed by death 
before the work was completed. It now 
comes before us edited, with additions, by 
Messrs. Van Buren and Camak, both well 
known to Southern horticulturists, and ad- 
mirably qualified for the task assigned to 
them by Mr. White. We take pleasure in 
recommending it to every one interested 
in gardening in the South; but those located 
in the more southern sandy belt of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida will find it 
necessary to modify its instructions in 
many particulars, to adapt them to condi- 
tions differing considerably from those un- 
der which the author gained his experience. 


FLoRA OF Tas SouTHERN Unit- 
ED STATES. A. W. Chapman, M.D. 
New be = ay oe Phinney, man 
& Co. 

This is a opal ae and carefully 
prepared work, containing an abridged de- 
scription of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipi, and 
Florida, arranged according to the Natural 
System. It is not to be expected that a 
work embracing so wide a field, and one so 
imperfectly explored, should be without 
many omissions and inaccuracies. We are 
surprised to find in Dr. Chapman’s book 
so few of these. The descriptions are ne- 
cessarily curt—too much so to be entirely 
satisfactory in every case—but they are as 
fall as the plan of the work would permit. 
We hope that a new and enlarged edition 
will be called for and prepared. In the 
mean time we can cheerfully commend the 
work as it is to those who may need a book 
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States of the Union. Professor Gray's 
“Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States” ($3, by the same publish- 
ers) will serve them a similar purpose for 
the northern portion of our country. For 
a more extended treatise on the Elements 
of Botany than is prefixed to the work un- 
der notice, see “ Lessons in Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology,” by Professor Asa 
Gray ($1 50); also published by Ivison, 
Phinney & Blakeman. 


A Cuance or Nationat Em- 
PIRE ; or, Arguments in Favor of the Re- 
moval of = ational Capital from Wash- 
(fastrated to the Mlssistppt V Valley. 
oo od with Maps.) Rex. 
70 pp.,_ octavo. Price 0 cents. 
Pabliched by J. F. Torrey, St. St. Louis, Mo. 
The agitation of this question will go on, 
But we trust there will be no hasty action. 
When the North American British Prov- 
inces, Cuba, and Mexico annex themselves 
to the United States, the capital may stand 
where it is. -— 


Our Youne Forks; a capital 
monthly for the rising generation, is push- 
ing on most vigorously for fame and for- 
tune. $2a year. Boston: Messrs. Fields, 
Osgood & Co., publishers. 


Lrsrary oF Epvucation. Se- 
lected from the best writers of all coun- 
tries. Some Si > Concerning Edu- 
cation. sw By John Locke. New 
York: J. W. Schermerhorn. 192 pages, 
18mo. 15 cents each, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, 20 cents. 

This Library, of which this is the first 
volume, is intended for professional teach- 
ers, and will embrace writings from the 
pens of the most celebrated writers on Ed- 
ucation. —_— 


Tue Four Piuttars or Tem- 
PERANCE. By John W. Kirton, author 
of “ Buy Your Own Cherries,” etc., etc. 

National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House, New York. ce, 75 cts. 
240 pages, 18mo. 

Looked at from the stand-point of Reason, 
Revelation, Science, and Experience, of 
course a clear case is made out in favor of 
Temperance. It is a good book for young 
men to read. ae 


Practica FLoricutturRE > A 
Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
Plorists’ Plants. For the Amateur and 
Professional Florist. By Peter Hender- 
son. Illustrated, Orange Judd & Co., 
New York. 249 pages, 12mo. $1 50. 

A beautiful book on a charming subject. 
The publishers will, ere long, completely 
supply every want for good books on every- 
thing connected with Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Pomology, etc. 





Derrz’s ExperimENTAL Farm 
JouRNAL. Devoted to the Interests of 
the American Farmer. Vol. IL, No. 1. 
Chambersburg, Pa. Price, # 60 per 
year. 32 pages, octavo, y: 

A new candidate for public favor. If the 
editor shows as much enterprise in mak- 
ing a good journal as in selling seeds, etc., 
he will do his State some service. 


Tue Lirtte Sower. Vol. V. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. W.N. Dowling, 
Editor. Semi-monthly, octavo. $1 per 
year. 

A capital Western paper for little folks. 


Asniperp Scuoot anp Famity 

in_ Hebrew and English. Elabo- 

Lae Jacob Levi Levinski, with the 

co-operation of Rev. Dr. H. Vidaver and 
other Hebrew 


L. H. Frank & Co. Fan. ised. “Part Him 


Fo Ua tents Gwwdlve thencthty sectors 
of 64 octavo pages, at 40 cents each. The 
English edition without the Hebrew is 20 
cents each number. A work that students 


Tur Epvcation or FEEBLE- 
Mrxpep CHILDREN. , Mass.: J, 
H. Goddard, Gazette ones” 

This Report contains about 80 octavo 
pages, with a beautiful engraving on steel, 
representing the Institution. Those who 
have children requiring special care and 
training not obtained otherwhere, may be 
glad to hear of this. 


Form or SERVICE FOR THE 
First Two Niguts or tae Feast or 
Passover. With Translation. 
New Illustrated Edition. New York: L. 
H. Frank, 

s, With illustrations. Price, 25 to 

cents, according to style. 

A very fine specimen of Hebrew print- 
ing. We can not say so mnch for the an- 
cient style of wood-cut illustrations. 


Fatien Prive; or, the Moant- 
ain’s Girl's Love. 

N. Southworth. Bits T. E 
Peterson & Broth 


Some peeps at ree ll life as it was a 
generation ago, with all its aseumption of 
aristocratic privilege—of course from the 
author’s romantic point of view. The book 
is well written, highly colored, and impres- 
sive. — 


Vicx’s Frorat Guivr ror 
1869. The first edition of one hundred 
thousand of Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds and Guide in the Flower Garden 
is now published. It makes a work of 100 
pages, beautifully illustrated with about 
150 fine wood engravings of Flowers and 
Vegetables, and an elegant colored plate, a 
Bouquet of Flowers. It is the most beau- 
tiful as well as the most instructive Floral 
Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the Culture of Flowers and 
Vegetables. The Floral Guide is published 
for the benefit of his customers, to whom 
it is sent free without application, but will 
be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten cents, which is not half the cost. Ad- 
dress James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Putnam’s Montury MaGazine 
of Literature, Science, Art, and National 
Interests. 130 pages. $4 per year. 

It is enough to say that Putnam is the 
favorite with many readers. 


Memory’s TrisuTs To THR 


Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE 
Rey. Tuos. H. Stockton. By Alexan- 
der Clark, a associate — with 
the deceased in Ph ladelphia. New York : 
Samuel R. Wells, Publisher, 


The life and character of a truly good 
man form one of the most interesting sub- 
jects for earnest thought and contempla- 
tion which the broad world, in all its vari- 
ety of scenes and relations, can furnish. 
There is no theme more edifying, no theme 
which is more fruitfal in results of practi- 
cal benefit to the human mind than the 
“* walk and conversation” of a sincere and 
zealous Christian—one whose life has be- 
come so purified and tempered by close 
communion with his God and Father as to 
be a spiritual man. Memorials of such 
men which shall, to some extent, portray 
them as they appeared when on earth, min- 
gling with their fellow-men, and discharg- 
ing the duties of their chosen part in life, 
are most fitting. They afford encourage- 
ment to other plodders in the rugged path, 
and consolation to those who mourn. This 
little book will be found interesting by all 
readers. It contains not only the excellent 
. address of Mr. Clark, but also “ Pulpit Elo- 
quence,” a choice poem by Amelia Welby, 
“Lines on the Death of Thos, il. Stock- 
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President Lincoln to be the most eloquent 
that he ever heard; “A Reminiscence of 
the late Rev. T. H. Stockton,” from the 
Methodist Recorder ; the Eulogy, by Rev. 
J. W. Jackson, of Philadelphia. 

The book is printed on tinted paper and 
bound in two neat styles—enameled paper 
and flexible cloth. The price of the former 
is but 25 cents; of the latter 50 cents, post- 
age paid. 
Report or THe SuPERINTEND- 

ENT oF Common Scnhoots oF THE Com- 

MONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA, for the 

year ending June 1, 1868. Octavo, 406 


BP. mustin. Harrisburg: B. Singerly, 
State Printer. 


We are indebted to J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, for a 
copy of this excellent Report. Massachu- 


setts mnst look out for her laurels—Penn- | 


sylvania is not far behind in her educational 
system ; and energetic measures are being 
adopted to push the work on till it shall 
reach every child in the State. 


Tre Heatrn-Lirr. Published 


at the Health-Lift Office, 115 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


A neat little volume, finely printed on | 


tinted paper, and bound in muslin. 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents, 


Sent, 


Here is a claim put forth by the author. | 


Time will prove or disprove its correct- 
ness, 

“To sum up: The Health-Lift, as a gym- 
nastic system, possesses the merits of sim- 
plicity, economy of brain power, economy 
of time, the widest adaptability—the most 
fragile woman and the strongest man find- 
ing in it their exact meed of exercise—per- 
fect accnracy and perfect safety. 
sweeping claim, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that investigation will more than 
sustain it, and such investigation is earn- 
estly invited.” 

There is one virtne abont the new cure, 
viz.: no drugs or quack medicines are 
used. oa 
Lierincorr’s MaGcazine of Lit- 

erature, Science, and Education. Vol. 3; 

March, 1869. Published by J. B. Lippin- 

cott & Co., Philadelphia. $4 per year. 

As we predicted, this popular magazine 
improves with age. 


Tue Furcre Lire; as De- 
scribed and Portrayed by Spirits, throngh 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sweet. Boston: William 
White & Company, “ Banner of Light” 
Office. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 7. 
There is ne one in the wide realm of hu- 

man nature with a claim to conscions in- 

telligence who has not yearned to know 
something of that invisible world beyond 
the “dark river.” There are glimmerings 
of ite character given us in the “ Book of 
Books,” but we lack those definite data 
which alone meet the cool requisition of 
the intellect. It is most probable, how- 
ever, that to appreciate at all a revelation 
of the world to come, the human mind 
would need to be spiritually exalted—to be 
in a state having some relation to or affin- 
ity with things supermundane. This is 
supported by the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, wherein Abraham is sup- 
posed to answer the appeal of Dives, that 
some one might be sent from the dead to 
warn his five brethren, thus: “If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
they repent though one rose from the 
dead.” But it is not our parpose to dis- 
course on the subject of celestial phenom- 
ena—we have only to present the book 
above mentioned to the reader. Whoever 
reads it will find on its pages much of nov- 
elty at least. The Introduction is from the 
pen of Judge Edmonds, and describes the 
manner in which the communications were 
made, Many characters, eminent while in 
mortal guise, are represented among those 
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who are said to have given portraitures of 
heaven. Mrs. Hemans, for instance, dis- 
courses of the “Holy City” in the first 
chapter; Voltaire gives us a semi-meta- 
physical thesis on “The Spirit-Echo;” 
Henry Clay furnishes some interesting re- 
flections on “The Spirit Life;’ Thomas 
| Paine withdraws from many of his “ mor- 
tal’’ positions in a short discourse entitled 
* Reasonable Words.” Besides these, we 
| find Pollock, John C. Calhoun, Webster, 
}and Rogers, who convey through Mrs. 
| Sweet their impressions of the new sphere 
in which they dwell. Communications are 
| also reported as from persons who on earth 
| allea very different stations, and made 
| themselves famous or infamous, viz., the 
|**man of fashion,” the “drunkard,” the 
| * self-satisfied,” the “ cynic,” the * slave,” 
the “ queen,” the “ miser.” 
| New York Mepicat Jour- 
| Wat. Edited by William A. Hammond, 

M.D., and E. 8. Dunster, M.D. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $5 a year. 
| Octavo, monthly, 112 pages. 

Rich in original matter; and containing, 
| also, a digest of all the current medical lit- 
erature of the day, American and Euro- 
| pean, 


[Tue Curistran QUARTERLY, 
| No, 1. Jan., 1869. Rev. W. T. Moore, 
Editor, assisted by Rev's W. K. Pendile- 
ton, Isaac Everett, Robert Graham, Dr. S. 
| 
| 


E. Shepard, Thomas Munnell, and Alex- 

ander Proctor. Cincinnati, Ohio: R. W. 

Carroll & Co., Publishers. Terms, $4a 

year. 144 octavo pages in each number. 

This first number contains: Modern 
Preachers and Preaching, The Fellowship, 
An Infallible Church or an Infallible Book 
—Which? Religion and Science, Indiffer- 
ence to Things Indifferent, The Secret of 
Roman Catholic Success, The Union of 
Christians—How can it be Accomplished ? 
The Union Movement—What will Come of 
It? Bishop—Overseers, Literary Notices, 
Editor’s Table. The Christian Quarterly 
is beautifully printed, and promises to take 
its place among the most advanced. We 
wish it the best success. 


Tur Overtanp Montaty. De- 
voted to the Development of the Coun- 
try. Vol. Il. San Francisco: A. Roman 
& Co., publishers. $4 a year. 

A worthy enterprise worthily performed. 
In this magazine will be given the rise and 
progress of our Western Empire. Nothing 
less than often repeated earthquakes will 
prevent this young magazine from becom- 
ling “a big thing,”—if not a big tree—in 
| the land of gold, grapes, and grain. 


Tue New Ectecric MaGa- 
zine has taken in the ** Land we Love,” — 
and the two magazines are now one. The 
terms are $4a year. The March number 
contains a capital likeness of John Bright, 
the Quaker orator and member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Messrs. Turnbull & Mur- 
dock, Baltimore, are the publishers. 





Tur MANUFACTURER AND 
Buriper. A practical Journal of Indus- 
trial Progress. Published monthly, at 
$1 50a ro. New York: Western & 
Co., publishers. 

| If the proprietors can continue as they 

| have begun, the public wil get a beiiefit. 

But, judged by the first number, it looks 

to us like “too much pork for a shilling.” 

Sample numbers are sent for 15 cents. 


Le Petrr Messacer. Modes 
de Paris. Literature, Patrons, Beaux 
Arts, Theatres, etc. 

One year, monthly, $6. Single copies, 

with patterns, 60 cts. Vol. IV., No. 12, 

March, 1869. New York: 8. T. Taylor. 
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Moore’s Rvrat New Yor«- 
ER, always in the lead as an agricultural 
and family newspaper, Ha® taken a leap 
greatly in advance of its former self. It 
not only donned a clean new suit with the 
new year, but dowbled its size/ It is now 
incomparably the best and the cheapest 
paper of its quality, size, and price in 
America. It is published weekly by D. D. 
T. Moore, 41 Park Row, New York, at $8 
a year. 


A Manvat or Generar His- 
tory. Being an Outline History of the 
World from the Creation to the Present 
Time. Illustrated with Maps. For the 
use of Academies, Hi, hools, and 
Families. By John J. Anderson, A.M., 
anthor of numerous works on education. 
iene, 70 400. Price, New York: 
Clark & Maynard, 5 Barclay Street, pub- 
lishers. 

When we state that this is one of the 
best works of its size, price, and class, our 
readers will regard it a sufficient recom- 
mendation. It is a condensation of uni- 
versal history, admirably executed. 














Farr oF THe American Iy- 
STITUTE. — Arrangements are now heing 
made for a grand exhibition in New York 
during the coming autumn. In addition 
to the usual display of works of art, mech- 
anism, fruits, flowers, and other produc- 
tions, there will be the largest gathering 
of American manufactured woolen goods 
ever brought together in this country. No 
pains will be spared by the managers to 
bring together, from all parts of the United 
States, the most interesting collection yet 
attempted. 

This early notice is given in order that 
our friends residing in the extreme limits 
of the East, West, North, and South may 
be fitly represented. May we not look for 
contributions from California, the new Ter- 
ritories of the Rocky Mountain regions, 
and from Alaska? Let Maine send speci- 
mens of her timber; New Hampshire her 
granites; Vermont her marbles; Massa- 


. chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 


their manufactures, etc.; and from the 
South let us have sugar, cotton, tar, and 
turpentine; from the prairies let us have 
wheat, corn, and other grain; and from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Miseouri, Ten- 
nessee, etc., their coals, minerals, and other 
productions. If our countrymen wake up 
to this, their great opportunity, we shall 
have such an exhibition as will encourage 
and cheer every American, and gladden 
the hearts of the thousands from abroad 
who will be here to see. Friends, get ready 
for the Fair. 


Tue American Popvutar 
Lirr Ins. Co. have declared a dividend to 
the stockholders of 7 per cent. free of tax, 
payable on or after January 27th, 1869. 
This company made a most satisfactory 
statement to the stockholders on the 27th 
inst., and will apply to the Legislature to 
increase the capital from $100,000 to half a 
million of dollars. 

“A Porutar Detvston”— 
the person who signed his name C. 2. 
Sanderson, M.D., of Allegheny, Pa. He is 
making a John Donkey of himself in the 
Pittsburg Weekly Mirror. How can the 
publishers afford to carry such a dead 
weight ? 

A Moper Scnoor For 
Grets.—It gives us pleasure to state, that 
Miss Beecher, a teacher of large experi- 
ence and eminent talent for the work, is 





—— 


at the head of an Institute for young ladies 
in Norwalk, Conn. The locality is salu- 
brious and pleasant, and easy of access 
from every quarter; the society is excel- 
lent, and the teacher knows her business, 
and is making her impression upon the 
community for which she labors. She 
does not teach pupils by the acre, or by 
the dozen, grouping them into one mass 
without regard to special tact, taste, or 
mental peculiarities, but studies the char- 
acteristics of each pupil, and treats each 
according to her mental nature. When- 
ever this is done, success crowns the effort. 
Teachers who lack this talent are not 
called to that high vocation. 


Turkisn Batnus. — Besides 
those at No. 68 Columbia Street, Brooklyn ; 
No. 15 Laight Street; and at 51 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, we now have both the 
Turkish (hot air) and the Russian (or va- 
por) Baths, at No, 25 East Fourth Street, 
New York. 

It is believed that these establishments 
will all be liberally patronized, and do real 
good. If it be said that one may receive 
harm by these processes of bathing, we 
reply, so he may in eating, drinking, etc. 
But if used judiciously, under the direction 
of an intelligent superintendent, no harm 
need come to the patient. We can not say 
as much for the ordinary modes of medical 
practice where drugs are used. 

The establishment at No. 25 East Fourth 
Street is described more at length in an ad- 
vertisement, to which we refer the reader. 


Puonocrapnuic Matrers.— 
A new magazine in the interest of Phono- 
graphy has been announced by Mr. James 
E. Munson, the author of the ‘‘ Complete 
Phonographer.” Its title, “‘The Phono- 
graphic Advocate,” is fitly chosen, and it 
may be expected to meet a want long ex- 
perienced in phonographic literature. It 
will be printed in the ordinary type, and 
have for a chief aim the enlightenment of 
“the public as to the great advantages that 
would be derived from the general intro- 
duction and employment of phonographic 
writing, by showing how it may be used 
by all.” 

The Advocate will be issued monthly, 
subscription price $1 00 a year. Single 
numbers may be had at 10 cents. This 
publication does not take the place of the 
Monthly Phonographic Magazine. The lat- 
ter will still be issued, and be printed, as 
heretofore, in phonographic characters. 
Mr. Munson has sneceeded in completing 
arrangements by which the lithographic 
work will be better executed, and with 
more regularity than heretofore. Several 
new and important features are promised, 
a full statement of which is to be found in 
the first article of the January number. 

Price, $2 a year, or 20 cents a number. 


Fine Mapre Suear.—Mr. 
H. E. Simons, of Fostoria, Ohio, sends us 
a box of the real maple eaccharine, such as 
can not be bought—unadulterated—in the 
markets. We have heard from this our 
friend in the same way before. We do not 
forget his kind attentions. 


How to Write.—The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer says: “If those who 
write for newspapers would use more care 
in the preparation of their articles, they 
would have less reason for complaint 
against printers. We commend the fol- 
lowing paragraph from an exchange to 
their attention: 
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They will also make their own paragraphs. 
If they send communications to the paper, 
they will affix a title. They will spare the 
editor the nervous irritability attendant 
on giving a name to oe men’s effusions, 
dividing them into phs, and read- 
ing not very legible eon with a view to 
inserting the of ay aren na Truly, 
we had rather write an — amount of 
fresh matter than perform this drudgery.’ ” 

“Plain copy” is the delight of editors 
and printers. A little care on the part of 
writers would secure this, and save much 
time and patience. We have a little Hand 
Book, entitled ** How to Write,”’ with com- 
plete instruction for preparing copy for the 
press, correcting proof, and putting young 
writers and authors in the way of doing 
their work better. It is also the best Let- 
ter Writer now published. There is no 
excuse for imposing imperfect “ copy” on 
editors when the necessary instruction to 
make it perfect is so easy of access. 


Publisher's Depart 


Atrention.—In writing to 
this office it will be well to observe these 
rules: Ifordering books or journals, write 
the order either on a separate sheet or on 
another page—not the same on which the 
letter is written. We wish to have matters 
kept separate. 

Write your address plainly, giving Rev., 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss, with post-office, county, 
and State. 

If your letter requires answering by post, 
inclose stamp to prepay postage. 

When remitting, send post-office orders, 
bank-checks, or drafts, if possible; other- 
wise register your letters. 

Do not write in pencil ; with pale ink ; 
or on bits of waste paper. We file all our 
business letters. Write in a plain, round 
hand, on white paper, with black or brown 
ink, and it will be easily and promptly read. 

Attention to these simple rules will pre- 
vent mistakes, delays, and other annoy- 
ances. 


Suoutp Have Bren Bet- 
TER.—The portrait of Mr. J. J. Watson, in 
our last number, does not do him justice, 
inasmuch as the original possessesa face 
radiant with good-nature. The photograph 
from which the portrait was engraved had 
evidently been taken in a strong light, 
which caused the subject to compress the 
eyes—a very natural result. As the Jour- 
NAL was ready for press when the engrav- 
ing was sent in, there was not time to make 
alterations or re-engrave. 


Getrinc aN Epvucation.— 
There are young men—not a few—who 
sincerely desire an edacation by means of 
which they may rise im life and fill a 
place of usefulness, honor, and profit, 
They lack the ready money to pay the ex- 
penses of books, tuition, board, etc., and 
the question is, how can it be obtained? 
We have a “ proposition” to help such 
young men who may address this office, 
with stamps, for particulars. When writ- 
ing. ask for “‘ material aid," and the propo- 
sition will be sent + de return post. 








Mr. James ‘Voox, the enter- 
prising horticulturist, has tent us a large 
variety of choice flower seeds. These 
and other floral favors make us much ob- 
ligated to him. 


Canaptan Postrace Stamps 
are not current or usable in New York. 
Please send us, when remitting, United 
States currency instead. 





Personal, 


J. D. Gipprnes, of Loudon, 
N. H., wears a coat re cloth of which 
was spun and woven by hig grandmother 
when she was sixteen years old. She 
lived to be one hundred““years old. 
When her daughter was sixteen, the cloth 
was made over into a cloak for her. She 
is now ninety, and her son wears the same 
cloth inacoat. There have been no im- 
provements in cloth-making in these latter 
times. 


A Goopv Otp Covrte.— 
Deacon Braley Jenkins and wife, of West 
Barnstable, Mass., are aged respectively 
ninety-four and ninety-two years. They 
have been married nearly seventy-one 
years. They enjoy good health, and their 
memory of events, both recent and remote, 
is unimpaired. The Deacon did his garden 
work last summer. 





Pror. Gotpwin Surrn pur- 
poses depositing his valuable collection of 
historical works in Cornell University. 
Mr. Greene Smith, son of Gerritt Smith, 
has presented to the same institution his 
fine collection of birds. Cornell is going 
ahead. 


Maximiuran, the unfortu- 
nate, had formed previously to his de- 
thronement a fine library of works treat- 
ing of Mexican history and literature, 
chiefly printed in that country. This li- 
brary, consisting of seven thousand vol- 
umes, is announced for sale in Leipsic. 


Mrs. Mary P. Harris, of 
Manchester, N. H., appreciates education. 
She has given one thousand dollars to 
found a scholarship in Dartmouth College, 
to be called the Harris Scholarship. She 
is the widow of a son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Harris, of Dumbarton. 


Mrs. StaRK WEATHER, of W. 
Rutland, Vt., although as well as ever on 
Tuesday last, had a presentiment of evil, 
and told her husband that if she should 
happen to die suddenly she wished to have 
him take the plain gold ring from her fin- 
ger and keep it. She died that afternoon. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


Hyerenic Curg, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Baffalo, N. ¥., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Tur Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


3% Ape.rent Street, Brooxiyrn. tf. 

















New anp Important Work 
just imported, entitled, “*‘ PHRENOLOGY, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO EDUCA- 
TION, INSANITY, AND PRISON DIS- 
CIPLINE.” By James P. Browne, M.D. 
(Edinburg), formeriy Pupil Dissector for 
Lecture to the late Dr. James Macartney 
(Trinity College, Dublin). With numerous 
Diagrams taken from Life. Crown 8vo, 
640 pp. Price $5. 

The Book Buyer says: ‘‘ The work is il- 
lustrated with Caultebiy drawn outlines 
of heads, and is recommended as one of 
the best books of recent years to all who 
take an anperent in its topics.” 

“Tt is the harmony of a philos: sophy in 
itself which giveth it light and credence; 
whereas, if it be singled and broken, it 
will seem more foreign and dissonant.” 


Bacon. 

We have received from the English pub- 
lisher a few copies of this work, and all 
who desire should avail themselves of the 
chance at once. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 





EmPLoyMENT—Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
—Tuerr Harmony ; including a Definition 
of the Organs, their Use, Excess, and De- 
ficiency; with Scriptural Quotations rec- 
ognizing every faculty and every passion, 
sanctioning their use, and warning against 
their abuse and perversion ; with twenty- 
five illustrations. Post-paid, 12 cents. 
Address this office. 

We commend this clear and concise 
statement, showing the harmony of Phre- 
nology with the Bible. It will serve to 
remove unfounded objections to the 
general acceptance of our noble science. 





Very Cueap Reapine.— 
For one dollar we will send ten back num- 
bers of this Journat—of such dates as we 
happen to have on hand-—to any address, 
These numbers not only afford a mass of 
the richest reading, but cheaper than the 
cheapest. One can scarcely treat a reading 
friend toa more useful or welcome feast. 
These extra numbers are good to give 
away. Let them be scattered where they 
will do good. Address this office. 





Works on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





Purenotocy at Home.— 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 
are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with sueh Ilustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain. The cost for this 
“Srupent’s Set,” which embraces New 
Physiognomy, How to Read Character, 
Constitation of Man, Mental Science, 
Combined Annuals, Natural Laws of Man, 
Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
together. (The full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $13.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 
by mail—to any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Avdbertisements., 


Announcements for this or the preceding 
aepartinent mi must rath the anes by the 


me jena 
they are ont cin er Ghaaem 


Hudson’ River pe 
Claverack, N. Y. A first-class net 
School for both sexes. Term ope: aS, 1 
o 1869. REV. ALONZO FLACK, A. 

rin. 


The Dollar Sun.—thas. A. 
DANA’S PAPER.—The cheapest, neatest, 
and most readable of New York journals, 
Everybody likes it. Three editions, Dar_rs 
Semi-WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, 
and $1 a year. Full re 8 of mark 
agriculture, and Farmers’ and Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Clubs, and A COMPLETE sToRY in every 
Weekly and Semi number. A PRESENT TO 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER. Specimens free, 
Send for a copy with premium list. L W. 
ENGLAND, ublisher. New York. 1t. 


Demorest’s Diamond Sou- 
VENIR, a miniature bijou and foo panes ofa 
book, bound in gold, containing 100 
of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, he, 
and other entertaining Literary Items, al 
in Diamond type. Price, 3 cents ; 30 cents 
per dozen ; $2 per 100. Mailed tree on re- 
ceipt of price. 838 Broadway. 
not fail to procure a copy. Bt. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


Memory’s Tribute to the 
Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE REV. 
FS ae H. Stockton, for several terms 

9 to Congress. By Rey. Alexander 
a ark, A.M., Pastor First Methodist (Prot- 
estant) Church, Pittsburg, and former 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
and bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents; in enameled 
pal r covers, 25 cents. s. R. WELLS, 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


every Man his own Printer. 
With one of our presses, and the ma- 
terial eae ee gr Pt every man can do 
his own printing, thus saving much time 
and expense. st containing full in- 
formation about these eses, prices, re- 
commendations, &c., mailed free on appli- 
cation. Specimen books of types, cuts, 

borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t. Adams Press Co. 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 2t. 











The Old Gaken Bucket. A 
Temperance and Literary Magazine of 64 
pages, containing Original Articles from 
the beet writers in the West. ——— 
WANTED pv bey a. 
re free. Address CO 

MAN, Indianapolis, A tg 


“How to Treat the jak 
wiowt medicine” is a —— which in- 
te t persons are beginn earnestly 
to ask, and which is ably and sc entifieally 
answered in a new work with the above 
title, by James C. Jackson, M.D., Phy- 
sician-in-Chief of “ Our Home on the 
Hillside.” at Daneville, Livingston Co., 
N. ¥. Dr. Jacksun is well qualified by ex- 

rience and by research to give instruc- 
ion on this subject; for in the Institution 
over which es he has treated with 
unusual success many thousand sick men, 
women, and children afflicted rey all the 
forms of disease common to 
= the United States, without +4 given 
sa! of them any medicine. 
8 book describes the sym 3 of 
different diseases, and his manner of treat- 
ing them so minutely, as to make it a prac- 
tical guide j= bag fami —-- 


Address AUSTIN ae NOKSON & CO., 
* ~ Home,” Dansville, Livingston, Co,. 
. ¥.; or, 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher. 
Mch. 3t. 889 Broadway, New York. 


A Practical 








sh WELLS. 38% 389 i by ial es 
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New Publications of the 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE. 

FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Temperance Doctor 
Oar Parish 
The Old Brown Pitcher... 
The Hard Master 
Echo Bank ......-+««««-+ -- 
Rachel Noble's Experience . 
The Red Bridge 
Andrew Douglas . 
Vow at the Bars . 
Philip Eckert's 8 

umphe... . 


~ & 


BSRSZ SASSRRSAR 


Out of the Fire . 
Gertie’s Sacrifice ............ «. 
History of a Threepenny Bit ....... 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Bible Rule of Temperance. 
Duffield 


_ 


Scripture Testimony against Intoxi- 
cating Wine 

Delavan's Considerations of the Tem- 
perance Argument and History . 

Alcohol; its Nature and Etfects. By 
Dr. Story 

Alcohol and Tobacco 

Four Pillars of Temperance ... . 

Zoological Temperance Conve ntions 

Temperance Pledge-Book 

Bound Volume of Tracts. 


Su pages 
Temperance Chimes. 


Paper, 30 cts. ; 
EE Actieshlise <eshewunsunene<sse 
Packet of Assorted Tracts. Nos. 1 
to 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
172 William Street, New York. 


Mme. Demorest’s Spring 
and Summer Mammoth Bulletin of Fash- 
ions for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. E)- 
egantly.colored, and accompanied with ten 
full-sized patterns of the principal figures 
on the plate, and full description. The 
largest and most elegant plate of fashion 
pao — Price, $250. Mailed post 
receipt of price. Address MME. 
DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 


$3,000$ Salary. — Address 


ano Co., New York. lyr. 





| is having a tremendous sale. Edition after edition has been swept from the publisher's 


MAYNE REID'S MAGAZINE, 


ONWARD. 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 
CONDUCTED BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


A first-class, high-toned Magazine, addressing itself to the Young Men and Women of 
America. Its design is not only to entertain and amuse, but to instruct, elevate, and 
conduct the youth along that path leading to the highest and noblest manhood. 

Its literature is entirely original; the best its conductor can prodace with his own 
pen, or obtain from talented contributors. It is embellished with original illustrations 
printed upon tinted paper, and in an attractive manner, and in size, character, and ap- 
pearance it is the cheapest magazine that has ever been issued in this country. 

The splendid appearance of this magazine, together with its very attractive contents, 
excite universal admiration. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Payable invariably in advance, 
Single Numbers, 30 cents each... ......0....sceeeeceeees -.- Yearly Subscription, $3 50. 
To Clube—Five Copies, $15 00 
Specimen Numbers sent, postage free, on receipt of Thirty Cents. 


G@. W. CARLETON, Publisher, Broadway, New York. 





CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET, 





counters. 


Every reader is praising it—and no wonder, f for (as the Providence Press says) “ It has 
| the dash, the brilliancy, the excitement, the drive and storm element in it to perfection.” 


MAYNE REID'S other splendid Novels are 


THE SCALP HUNTERS, THE QUADROON, 
THE RIFLE RANGERS, THE WILD HUNTRESS, 
THE TIGER HUNTER, THE WOOD RANGERS, 
OSCEOLA, THE SEMINOLE, WILD LIFE, 
THE WAR TRAIL, THE MAROON, 

THE HUNTER'S FEAST, LOST LEONORE, 
THE WHITE CHIEF, HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 
(2 These books are beautifully bound—sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 


free, on receipt of price, $1 75. 
G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, New York 





Chicago Dru 
CURRENT AND CH 
ITORY. 

panes the leading features of this jour- 
nal are: 1. Its full and complete Price List 
of the Ghicago Drug Market, which is very 
reliable to Buyers in any of the nortb- 
western cities. 2. Its large 
original and selected reading matter of 
special interest to the Pharmacist and 
Physician. Itscirculation is already much 
larger than that of any other scientific pub- 
lication west of New — Subscription 
in advance, a per Pr 

Address GARRISON & MURRAY, a 
135 Madison Street, Chicago. 


iow shall we Paint our 
on = 


oO OF 
COUNTRY AND CITY HOUSES. 

These Paints require only to be thinned 
with Raw Linseed Oil to make them ready 
for use. The list includes forty shades 
and tints, comprising all the colors suit- 
able for exterior nting. In durabilit 
and permanency of color they will be fon 
— a —_ respect to pure White 


cost (considering the 

al required) only about half as much. 
Sample Cards, 

let, sent Ch 


th a descriptive pamph- 
mpl Be sure you ~} the 
genuine * Railroad ” Colors, every pack- 
mes which bears our pong SE 
te our copy- 
Paints and Tailed Colors 

liable which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our War- 


Lead, which for economy and durability is 

the best in market. For sale by all Pint 

Dealers throughout the country, or 
MASURY & WHITON 


ts’ 
ICAL REPOS- 





Manufacturers 
Lead. Zine, and Painters’ Fine Colors. 
Paint.” A 


N. B-—“ How Shall 
ular treatise on the art of House Pain ng 
ete., by John W. Masury. Cloth. 216 

, $150. Also, Hints on House Paint- 

pages. 40 cts. Either of 

the above sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. at. 


Price | 


amount of | 





The Emphatic Diaglott; containing the Original Greek 
| Text of what is commonly styled the New TESTAMENT, according to the Recension of 
| Dr. J. J. Griesbach, with an Interlineary Word-for-Word English Translation; A New 

Emphatic Version, based_on the Interlineary Translation, on the Renderings ‘of Emi- 
nent Critics, and on the Various Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the 
Vatican Library) ; together with Illustrative and Wyn 4 Foot Notes and a | 
a of References ; to the whole of which is added a Valnable Alphabetical Ap- 

ndix. This valuable work contains 884 pages, 18mo, and is bound neatly in muslin. 
Pee $4; fine binding, $5. 

Recommendations of the Work. 

The Diaglott is heartily endorseg by many of our leading Clergy. 
may name Rev. Thos. Armitage, D.D., who says: *“*I have examined with much care 
and great interest the specimen sent me. I belleve the book furnishes evidences of pur- 
posed faithfulness, more than usual scholarship, and remarkable olen 4 industry. It 
can not fail to be an important help to those who wish to Sof mablighing 
with the revealed will of God. For these reasons I wish tae en ierpive of lishing 
the work great success.” 2 Osgood, D.D., says: ** I think it will oe wie 
able addition to our Christian literature.” Rev. James L. Hodge says: “I can most cor- 
dially thank Mr. Wilson for his noble work, and = for the Christian enter- 
prise in bringing the work before the public. will = in the better 
understanding of the New Testament. Sev. Henry “I — v 
——- ite method vn intetineey Pann Nteral be Greek lan - ie ay says: *e 
will be of great assistance to a rners of t language ly jose who 
wish to study withont the aid of a tea snes epeclaly says: “The 
plan is new, and is better calenlated than any I ae anes seen to give the public a no- 
tion of the way in which the translation was from the Greek.’’ Criticisms have 

nm receiv Rev. Messrs. , Warren, Mattison, Adams, Collier, Peters, Liv- 
ermore, Stockton, Tyng, Goodwin, an ‘others, most of whom 2 Spree, as above. 

Published by 8. R. WELLS, 389 way, New York. 


A Larary for Lectarers, Speakers, and Others. 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 
who desires to 1 to be informed and sonnet on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lie Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 
fp om ate $2 The Exhibition ae tC 
Seotemy, oF e Extem the Right Pace. Oushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 75 
The Right Word in the Right — of the Voice and Action. : = 
ba American Debate -2 vat be. Treatise on a 


of 
339 


and Enunciation 


fo ewan oe $0, 


among whom we 





© copy of each ~ by ¢ 
wane xed. Address SAM LR man New" 





term Fermin: Coreen: 
Impreved Fruit and 


Insect Destroyer.” 


and 
lof the United States and perfect sai 
rt n tes al 
Vaction ranteed. 


i a 


Rx, 63 Second 





wanted every competent 
States. Address J. AH increasing. 











Street, Baltimore, Md. Mch 2t. | of PuRenotogicaL JOURNAL. 


Ten Per Cent. Coupon 
pe of the ahh OF LANSING, the 


Michi 
a A WILKINS INS, “Test, Mich. 


it. 
A Sp Gentleman will, 
. assist 
ladies or gen’ in preparing = Lewures 
and Addresses on yon oy mes, and also 
aid in secnting nS cagagements. Address 
PLATFORM, care PuREno.oeicar Jour. 
lt.s 


$1800 a Year can be made 
selling our celebrated GOLDEN PEN. A 
better pen than Gillott’s, ane acknowledged 
by all who have used them to be the best 
pen made or sold in this country. They 
are flexible, durable, and adapted to ail 
kinds of penmanship. Bank officers, su- 
pocistendonte of schools and colleges, rail- 
road officers, and all classes, indorse them 
in the mo terms of praise. Try a box 
ss convinced. 
1 for general use; No. 2 medium; 
No 3 i ladies, fine or’ ornamental pen- 
manship Each box contains twelve pens. 
Prices: one box, 35 cents ; two boxes, 50 
cents ; five boxes, $1. Sent free of post- 
and ~~: refunded if they do not 
on perfect satisfaction. 
Agents wanted to introduce them. In- 
close 35 or 50 cents for samples and full 


— to 
Address WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P.O. Box 1134, Indianapolis, Ind. 
N.B.—A gross of our celebrated Pens 
sent to any clergyman, school-teacher, or 
postmaster’ who will procure us an agent 
r our Pens or Books. Mch 





for 


NAL, 








-The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in ,: Sg of the Cecilian 

0) 
Being I most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use i 
Published r the auspices of St. 
me ok e, No. 568, city of New York. 
Sent of post on re- 


csiga of \ — jive Ca es of 
one oie Bm a, etc., sent free on 
application. 


MASONIC ae AD MANU- 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest ium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called m: annette: 

patent labels of the United States, 

England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented stricts. 
“The best yet rd a an, oy td 
for the treatment of Ham- 
mond, late Serpese Oeneal 0 S.A 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 

tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 
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’ Patent Artificial (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren’s Saametis Arm (commis- 
sioned by the Ga "Government are the 
best substitutes for the Natural 


mb ever 
invented. Circulars 
tion of the lim) 
ad ng 
t. 
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way, New York. 


descri 
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676 Broadway, New York. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

“OOLONG (Black), 70c., 90c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib, 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 85c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea 
Company.” 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehonses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


A Retired Lawyer, who| Christian Leader (late “ The 
achieved great success in his profession, | Ampassapor”), a Universalist Famil 
reads every page of text books with law | Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson, editor, will 
students and young lawyers, explaining in | be issued January 1, 1869, and contain 
detail the cases and principles, and making | sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D., 
numberiess applications to practice, there- | and others. It will also contain articles 
by imparting a vastl r mastery of the best writers in the denomination. 
law than can be acqu in a law office or It means to be a “live paper” for men, 
college, and in one-fourth the time. Ad- | women, and children, of interest for the 
dress LAWYER, care maaan as Y- aa the shop, or the pavers, m 

® e oe idin; 








MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL WEEKLY 
RURAL, LITERARY, FAMILY, AND BUSINESS NEWSPAPER. 


Vol. XX., for 1869, Enlarged, Beautified, and Improved. 

Nearly donbled in size, and materially improyed in contents and appearance on the 
commencement of its Twentieth Year and Volume (Jan. 2, 1869), this Journal is now 
concededly the 

LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD! 

The Rural New Yorker is noted for its Ability, Independence, ve Spirit, 
Moral Tone, and Refined Taste, and has for years the hi praise from an 
intelligent People and a discriminating Press. No journal of its class equals the Rural 
in quality, quantity, variety, and value of contents. It embraces more and better - 
cultural, Horticultural, pores News, and Commercial Matter, with numerous Illus- 
—_ on ong other joaree pee by Se the largest, best, cheapest, and most com- 

te Rural, Literary, Family, an neral News © combined, obtainable, - 
sed to make the Rural for i369 the ae or 
BEST WEEKLY IN ITS SPHERE, 
and for evidence that it is such see the paper, compare it with any other, and decide. 
Its Editors and Contributors are experienced journalists an’ practical and scientific 
men and women, who know whcreof they affirm. The staff includes a number of the 
most distinguished writers in the country on the branches wiich are their specialties, 
yet the Rura/ relies more upon the character of its matter than the names of celebrities. 
CIRCULATION AND FACILITIES. 

The Rural has a Continental circulation and metropolitan ition. Its subscription , 
Receipts during ——" month exceeded those of any p' ing three months since its 
establishment in 1850. With offices in New York City and Rochester_the great busi- 
ness and commercial metropolis, and the heart of a famed rural district—it possesses 
unequaled facilities for making the Rural the best journal of its class in the world. 

ther located in country, village, or city, you, your family and neighbors want the 
Rural, for it is superior in value, purity, and variety of contents, and adapted to the 


wants of all. 3 
FORM, STYLE, TERMS, ETC. 

The Rural is published on a mammoth sheet, comprising sixteen large double quarto 
Pages of five columns each, making it the largest illustrated paper in America! It is 
printed in superior style, and arranged with taste in departments devoted to or treating 
upon subjects of much interest and importance to country, suburban, and urban residents. 

TeRms.—Single Copy, $3 a year; Five Copies, $14; Seven for $19; Ten for $25, etc. 
Now is the time to subscribe and form clubs! Liberal inducements to Local Club 
Agents. Specimens, show bills, etc., sent free. Post-office money orders, drafts, and 
registered letters at our risk. Address D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 

NOTICES OF THE RURAL NEW YORKER. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, since its size was doubled at the opening of this year, is 
the largest and handsomest Agricultural Weekly in America. It was always one of the 
best. e hear, without surprise, that its subscriptions are double those of any former 
year.—JN. ¥. Tribune....The Rural New Yorker has now for nearly a score of years been 
an honor to journalism. Excellent and pure in its literary contents, abounding in timely 
information on all matters pertaining to Agricultural and Rural Affairs, and tasteful to 
fastidiousness in its arrangement and letter-press, its unrivaled success is assured.—JV. 
Y. Hvangelist....Our opinion of it we will put down in italic, in these words: For the 
family, Rural New Yorker ia the best new: in all this land.— Columbus ( Ohiv) 
Gazette....No doubt the Rural New Yorker stands at the head of pa of its class in 
America. There have been many imitators, and some conducted with ability, but none 
compare with the Rural.— Ohio ....The Rural is not only a favorite th the rural 
districts, but deservedly popular in the cities. No — = in any a ever ran a 
more prosperous me dey pone (Ky.) Journal ....Moore’s Rural New Yorker is the 
best Farm and Fireside Journal in America, and has justly earned all its devoted editor 
claims for it.— Chicago Daily Democrat.... Without exception, the best tural and 
Family Newspaper. Mr. Moore lately received a $1,000 draft for one club of new sub- 
scribers.—Minnesota Statesman. ...The Ruralis the most elegantly printed, ably edited, 
widely circulated, and heartily welcomed per, as a whole, which now finds its way 
among the people.— West Branch (Pa.) ‘Bullet . 





Clarke’s New Method for| Teachers Expecting Po- 
MELODEONS AND REED ORGANS, | sitions Be mig Term. yp kee 
Jusr Pustiseen.—A Comprehensive Sys- | CAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, app! 
tem of Instruction, and an Improvement | now. Application Form sent on ime f 
on all other Methods for the Simplicity and | J. W. SCHERMERHORN, No. 14 Bond St. 
—— ~~ yn A its - 8, _ Music fo Ch 
ercises, es, Voluntaries, an ve rehes 
Pieces,—containing an admirable selection | gonday-schools. a _ ORG 8 tnd 
of Choice Pieces ee pe of difficulty, MELODEONS furnished “on a new chari- 
from favorite and popular authors; adopt- ty ” at very little cost to individuals 
ing for Reed Ongune the System soguccess | 8. ik WHLLS, $00 Broadway, New 
* Richardson's New Method " for the latter ork. Send stamp for perticulars. 

nstrument. Arranged express 

inet, American, Metropolitan, nee & “Church of the Strangers,’’ 
be Needham, Burdett, Esty, | New York.—Visitors to the city of New 

= all other Reed Organs; also for the | York are informed that they will find Di- 











JOURNAL. rs. ©. A. Soule, editor of 
Star,” will i“ charge of = ees 

a rtment. erma, a year, in 
olearding, in, New Yorks — | sanz haar Wikia y fate 
15 Larcut Street. Turkish Baths, - eH York City. are . mee, Sew 





and Har By WILLIAM | vine Service every Sunday, in the Large 
H, CLARKE, Author of “The American | Chapel of the University, Washington 
Organ Instructor.” Price, in_ Boards, gg at 103 A. M. and at 74 P. M. 
he’ Sent spost-pold, 0. DITSON & e evening service in summer is at 8 

., 277 Washington Street, Boston. C.H. | o'clock. Waverl immediately north 








tric Baths, and Swedish Mo 
The Tanite Emery Wheel 


2 Trae MILLER, WOOD & CO 
‘ . does not gum, heat, or 
$s 


cuts fast. 
smell, and . For circulars, address 
The Christian Intelligencer | Tike TANITE CO., Stroudsburgh. Pa, 
is ER es gore h at per. It is 
8 weekly ai Falton Street, 
eevee and is the organ of the Re. | ASK for A. A. Constantine’s 
FORMED CHURCH IN AmeRicA. On the ist | Prve Tar Soap. Patented 2, 

of January it commenced its Fortieth Vol- Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
ume, enlarged in size and otherwise im- | that the name of the inventor and the pat- 

proved. It is now the folie reli- i on each cake. Agen 
gious paper in this my It has long | wanted. Sample sent, free of res on 
n known and cherished for its fidelity to | receipt. of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
Riedie, its catholicity of spirit, and its | ST. 43 Ann 8t.,N.Y. Jan., tf. 
: gg egy a 

ts writers many eminent nes an 
scholars of our Seatry, and aims to give Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
the freshest intell neapoeting coment Book and Job Printer, and Rereot sper. 
events. Rev. E. ATWATER, z No. 2 North William - New York, 
: $3.00 year, by mail; 50°| announces to his friends the public 
inisters, $3 0; to that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 

















DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N.¥. it. | of the New Yor Hi , out of Broadway, 

= | east side of which is University. The 

= Book Agents Wanted. Far- entrance to the church is the main "jeor of 

oer are c0ne, eters, ec the University. University Place cars run 
from the door of the A 





teachers, and men and women generally, Fifth Aven: 
who wish honorable and remunerative | to the door of the Church, From the St’ 
ENE STS THORNE DE Aor | Nicholas and Metropolitan, take the cars 
Mc ZIE'S TEN THOUS. PRAC- | corner of Broadway and Broome, leave at 
TICAL RECIPES, the most popalar and | Waverly Place, and block. At 
valuable work of kind yet pablished. the Astor House, take University Place cars 
a tS See — — oie leave at Waverly Pace, § and go west one 

East Washington Street, — block. Strangers welcome 
Ind. Mch. 2t. | and polite attention. 

Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- Goveess pe © we sick let th 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except | ° = any Y em 
Familiar Words; inclading the Principal | {ii Charch of the Streomenn Ye wad ie 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- | will reach him. The ladies who compose 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 
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Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from. the press. It is Ve far 
the moat comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever published; and 
the enttrely new arrangement of the filus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should tndnce 
its ‘purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
mannfactnrer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A iberal discount will be allowed to can- 
rassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towns, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can made #o large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 

BROWN, COOMBS & OO., Publishers, 
Office of the “* Awentcan ARTISAN,” 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Vol. XIV.—1869, The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State mee. published at 
the Capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. nis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
thosé who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY—VOLUME 2, 1869, 


Changed in form, enlarged, and greatly improved. The most Beautiful, Lively, Wide- 
awake, Talented Magazive in the Country. " 4 
ee a A A : - 2 © co . 15 CENTS. 

8 is, by unive consen’ e popular Ma ne of the .. It differs from most 
other periodicals in being thoronghly readable Remake O end. It knows noth- 
ing about “ the dignity of dullness.” It is sharp, incisive, wide-awake, and in the very 
best sense, sensat . It grapples with the e ts of the day and presents them as they 
are, without oy or remorse. It is well understood that for things which go right 
to the hearts of the people—things new and interesting, things useful, things beautiful, 
and things good in every ie PacKaRp’s Monruty is the place to look. It is the 
young men's Magazine, and consequently, the men’s Magazine and the young 
aa It is the favorite Family Magazine, and full of interesting matter 

‘or everybody. 
It has the Vest contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere of labor, and 
the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined to accomplish. 
It is the cheapest periodical in the country, notwithstanding that it is the best. It 
ws upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman ; young men can as well 
© without ore as the other. It has attained toa circulation never before approached 
by a new literary enterprise, and the reason is, that it has been mindful of the ple’s 
needs, and has not been afraid to takedold of live questions, and to treat them in a live 





readily be seen that it is qualed as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HomesTEAD AND 
Farm JouRNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 





The reputation which it has achieved has been honestly earned, in giving to the pub: 
ane | that was wanted. The publisher has believed that an see. § Fe wd oe sg 
high-toned Magazine could be readily and extensively introduced, without resorting to 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


A DICTIONARY OF DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING: containing a brief ac- 
count of all the Substances and Processes in use in the Art of Dyeing and Printing Tex- 
tile Fabrics; with Practical Receipts and Scientific Information. By Cuaries O'NEILL, 
Analytical Chemist; Fellow of the Chemical Society of London; Member of the Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester; Author of ** Chemistry of Calico Printing 
and Dyeing." ‘To which is added An Essay on Coal Tar Colors and their Application to 
Dyeing and Calico Printing. By A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and Engineer. ith an Ap- 

sndix on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 

867. In one volume, octavo, 491 pages. Price, $6 00. 

A SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO DYEING. By James Naprter, F.C.S. 
A new and thoroughly revised edition, completely brought up to the present state of the 
Science, including the Chemistry of Coal Tar Colors. y A. A. Fesquert, Chemist and 
Engineer. With an Appendix on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 1867. Inustrated. In one volume 8vo, 410 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE ART OF DYEING, CLEANING, SCOURING, AND FINISHING, on the 
most a proved English and French Methods; being practical instructions in dyeing 
Silks, Woolens, and Cottons, Feathers, Chips, Straw, etc. Scouring and cleaning Bed 
and Window Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, etc. French and English Cleaning any Color or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Damask. By Tuomas Love, a working Dyer and Scourer. 
Second American Edition, to which are added General Instructions for the use of Anil- 
ine Colors. In one volume 8vo, 343 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE DYER’S INSTRUCTOR: comprising practical instructions in the Art of Dye- 
ing Silk, Cotton, Wool and Worsted, and Woolen Goods, as Single and Two-colored 
Damasks, Moreens, Camlets, Lastings, Shot Cobourgs, Silk Striy Orleans, Plain Or- 
leans, from White and Colored Wa Merinos, Woolens, Yarns, etc. Containing 
nearly Eight Hundred Receipts. To which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding ; 
and the Printing of Silk Warps, Skeins, and Handkerchiefs, and the various Mordants 
and Colors for the different styles of such work. By Davrip Smits, Pattern Dyer. Fourth 
American Edition. In one volume 12mo. Price, $3 00. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF WORSTEDS AND 
CARDED YARNS: Comprising Practical Mechanics, with Rules and Calculations ap- 

ied to Spinning, Sorting, Cleaning, and Scouring Wools; the English and French 
Methods of Combing, Drawing, and Spinning Worsteds and Mannfactaring Carded 
Yarns. Translated from the French of CHartes Leroux, Mechanical Engineer and 
Superintendent of a Spinning Mill. By Horatio Parne, M.D., and A. A. Frsquet, 
Chemist and Engineer. Illustrated by Twelve Large Plates. _ To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Extracts from the Reports of the International Jary, and of the Arti- 
sans selected by the Committee appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts, London 
on Weolen and Worsted Machinery and Fabrics, as exhibited in the Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1867. In one volume 8vo, Price, q 

THE MODERN PRACTICE OF AMERICAN MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Including the Construction, Application, and use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders, and Hollow Work eye with the most Economical Speed for the 
same; the results verified by actual practice at the Lathe, the Vice, and on the Floor. 
Together with Workshop Management, Economy of Manufacture, the Steam-Engine, 
Boilers, Gears, Belting, etc. By Eosent P. Warson, late of the “ Scientific American.” 
Iilustrated by Eighty-six Engravings. A New Edition. In one volume 12mo. $2 50. 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. Com- 
prising the prngiples of Mechanism, Wheels and Pulleys, Strength and Proportions of 
Shafts, Couplings Shafts, and Enga Pa Disengaging Gear. By Wrii1am Far- 
BAIRN, Bsq., C.B., LL.D., F.RS., F.@.5. I[lastrated by over 150 Wood-cuts. A New 
Edition. 12mo. 5. 

MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Including the Application of the Art to 
Manufacturing Processes, By James Naprer. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated by engravings. In one volume 8vo. 

PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S COMPANION: containing Rules and 
Regulations in everything relating to the Arts of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass Staining, with numerous Useful and valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection of 
Adulteration in Oils and Colors, and a statement of the diseases and accidents to which 
Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers are particularly liable, with the simplest methods of 
Prevention and Remedy. With Directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign Writing, and 
Gilding on Giasa. To which are added Compiere [werructions ror Coacn ParntTine 
AND VaRNisHINe. A new edition. 12mo, cloth. $1 50, 

AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT’S ASSISTANT, By Wrii11am CarTER 
Hvuengs. A new edition. In one volume 12mo. $1 50. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF HENRY C, CAREY: comprising “ Harmon 
of Interests,” “ Letters on International Copyright,” “‘ Money,” “ Letters to the Presi 
dent,” * Financial Crisis,” * The Way to Outdo England without Fighting Her,” “ Re- 
sources of the Union,” “The Public Debt,” “Contraction or Expansion,” “The Na- 
tional Bank Amendment Bill,” “ British Free Trade,” ‘‘ Review of the Decade 1857-67," 
“ Reconstruction,” ‘The Finance Minister,” “The Curreney and, the Public Debt.” 
One volume 8vo a 5. 

A MANUAL OF AL SCIBNCE. Condensed from Carey’s “ Principles of Social 
Science.” By Kats McKean. A newedition. One volume 12mo. 2 

The Text-Book of the Universities of Berlin issia), Pennsylvania, and Michigan, 
and of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, Lafayette Collega, eéte., etc. 


A The above, or any Books, will be sent by mail, free of postage. at the publication 
P ce, to = address. mittances should be made by drafts, or post-office orders, or 
in re,istered letters. Address 8. R. WELLS, Pusutsaen, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





He believes that truth is not only stra 


fictitious literature. than fiction, but more 





earnestly desired, more beneficent, and if properly presented, more palatable, and thi 
belief has been more than confirmed in the Gnexpocted and wholly gratifying success 


which his efforts have met, 

Each number of the Magazine contains thirty-two pages, royal octavo, printed in fine 
but very clear type on paper, and suitably illustrated. 

It is wholly original, and commands some of the very best writing talent in the coun- 
try. Among its regular contributors are— 
HORACE GREELEY, 

OLIVER DYE 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
GEO. WAKEMAN, 
NATHAN D. URNER, 
THOS. W. KNOX, 
ALICE CARY, 


E. A. POLLARD, JAMES PARTON 
LEWIS ¢ GAYLORD: CLARK, OLIVE LOGAN, 

. tAY AMOS J. CUMMIN 
EDWARD CARY, F. J. OTTARSON, “te 
JOEL BENTON, J. AUSTIN SPERRY, 
JAMES G. CLARK, HOWARD GLYNDON, 
EDWARD DE LEON, JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 

Etc., etc., ete, 
CLUB RATES. 
1.—Any person sending us siz new subscribers may retain one dollar for his 
commission. 
2.—Any person sending us eleven new subscribers may retain two dollars for his 
commission. 
8.—Any person sending us twenty-five new subscribers may retain five dollars for his 
commission. 
4.—Any person sending us thirty-two new subscribers may retain eight dollars fo- his 
commission. 
A copy of Wmitams & Packarn’s “Gems of Penmanship,” price $5, will be 
sent asa premium to any person sending us $24 for 32 new subscribers, before May 1, 
City subscribers will need to remit 12 cents additional for postal delivery. Subs. 
in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents additional fF preparasent of oe 
Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by post-office order, or draft on 


New York. 
8S. 8S. PACKARD, 937 Broadway, New York. 


Drs» Browning & Larkin New seusic. 








have opened a Health Institute at 23 and 
25 East Fourth Street, N. Y., between Cts. 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many | A Poor Gtrl’s Letter—from the Op- 
advantages to Invalids. era ‘“‘La Perichole™............... ‘ 

n ion with 1 hygienic For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
treatment, oie combined the Turkish 15 
and Russian Baths. The Swedish Mqve- | Spat and Captive Indian 
ment Rooms will be second to none. e ** La Perichole” 40 
consider the proper application of the | Perichole Waltzes—containing the 
movements incalculably important in the Letter Song, ‘* Merry Dames,” and 
treatment of Uterine Diseases, Paralysis, ** Three Cousins ’’—for Piano 50 
Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Torpidit For Violin, Flute, Accordeon, or Con- 
of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness ina. Wee poe 

Henry von Gnde- 
ra — trated title; very brilliant 
music—for Piano 
For Hoag be oye Accordeon, or Con- 


certina, 
Kr McGee—new song and chorus 
by Henry Tucker 
or Violin, Fiate. 
Little Maggic May—for Piano 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
cettina, each. 15 


Extremities, etc. Every attention will be 
ven to secure that greatest of earthly 
in, Health. ‘Invalid ladies will be 
under the es; care of Dr. Harriet H. 
Hoffman in, who will be sed to 
welcome her former b 


rge expe 
ducting a Health Institute will assure his 
namerous friends that he will labor earn- 
estly and Otel eaned + benefit of = 
tients. nd, in the me 
end theirs to be a pieanst , where 
ae will receive every attention con- 
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HENRY WILSON. 
From ‘“‘ Wizson's Sacrep Quarrerts,” Vor. I- 


th’e - -- -ter---- nal shall wake, The slum - - ber of the tomb. 
re - call its - - - ters lost, From that a -  byss @ - gain. 


———— Con mote. f 
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in ; till call’d To share his bless’d a - bode. 
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Till - point - will run, And death shall bring re - lief. 
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Ab-sent from Him I roam; Yet nightly pitch my moving tent A day’s march nearer home, nearer home, nearer home, A day’s march nearer home. 
Je-ru-sa - lem ‘a-bove. 













































































The winds and waters cease ; While sweetly o’er my gladJen’d heart, Expands the bow of peace, Bow of peace, bow of peace, Expands the bow of peace. 
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To reach the landI love ; The bright in-he-ti-tance of saints, Je- ru- sa- lem, a-bove, Home a-boye, home a-bove, 
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